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THE SPIRIT OF THE SUMMER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF * THE PARTICIAN’S DAUGHTER.’ 
« Startle not my lonely gloom, 
Shine not in my darkened room, 
Spirit of the Summer! 
Winter hoar and Autumn sere 
Shall from me have warmer cheer 
Than thou, radiant comer ! 


“ Cold—with icicles for hair— 
And Decay—who scarce can bear 
Weight that inly presses— 
Less do ye offend my sight 
Than this vision of delight 
With her false caresses ! 


« Give me good that will endure, 


But no passing splendour-- 
Cruel mother of a bliss 
Which when rising to her kiss 
She doth so surrender ! 


“ Hence then, Summer ! though thy breath 
Woo with fragrance, and thy wreath 
Ransack Nature’s treasure,— 
Though the enamoured zephyrs creep 
Round thy robe until they sleep 
Swooning with the pleasure ! 


” « Scarce dost thou attain thy prime 
Ere thine envious servant, Time, 
Narrows daylight’s glory :-— 
Flowery meshes that entwine 
Thy feet, are but too apt a sign 
Of thy beauty’s story.” 


Then, with voice that did exhale 
Tenderness, She chid my wail :— 

« Nought that’s bright should perish ! 
Though my form desert thine eyes,-— 
Know the beauty never dies 

That the heart can cherish. 


«“ Love me !—Though | quit thy side, 
In thee shall my power abide ; 
And, my grace recalling, 
Thou shalt loveliness perceive 
In the October rose, and grieve 
Gently for its falling. 


“ Friends that gather round thy hearth 
When the snows envelope earth 
Shall have greeting fonder 


If in summer twilights ye 
Mutely strayed, and tenderly 
In their hush did ponder. 


Angel faces Youth beholds 
When the veil of Time unfolds, 
Though so soon it closes, 
Once beheld are known till death ; 
And on Memory’s bosom Faith 
 Placidly reposes. 


* Outward beauty thus awakes 
Human love,—and but forsakes 
That the mward yearning 
By its passion may create 
Glories rarer than await ‘ 
Mortal sight’s discerning. 
« Bud of Light! accept each ra 
Would warm thee, though it flit away; 
That, thy bloom securing, % 
Whether come the sun or shower ~ 
Radiance thou around may’st pour 
As thyself enduring !” 


THE OLD JUDGE; ORLIFE IN A COLONY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ** SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.” 


What a picture that would make if there was any 
one that could take it off naterally ! I think | can see it and the lone dismal 
lake just as you have described it. And then, again, when the ghost comes 
through the ice with a noise like thunder, jumps up behind you on the horse, 
screams and yells like mad, and siezes you by the nape of the neck with his 
teeth, and you scared ali the time. Oh, it’s fun alive! It beats all! It 

“You would’nt have found it such fun, then,” said Stephen, “I can tell you, 
if you had a bin there; for he would have turned to, and eat you up at oncest, 
like a ripe peach! He found me rather tough, I reckon ; but, if it had been 
your beautiful tempting neck, Miss Iucy, he'd a never a left off, after he had 
once a-got a taste of it, until he had finished it, I know! If I was ayoung man 


\sinks out of sight forever. 


“Which you aint,” said Miss Lucy ; “and so_ there is no excuse for your 
talking such nonsense ; so be done now. But the part I don't like. is the talk 
you had with the parson at Digby, for that seems to throw a doubt on it or to 
explain it. Now, I don’t want to see a good ghost story cleared up. 1 do be- 
lieve in them, and I like to believe in them. Spirits aint permitted, according 
to my idea, to wander about the earth merely to scare decent folks out of their 
senses, but for some good purpose or another ; and although we can't always 
see them, who can teil that they don’t surrocnd us, notwithstanding, watching 
over us when asleep, guarding our steps, shielding us from evil, and putting 
\good thoughts into our minds? That's my belief at any rate. 

‘And a very sublime, beautiful, and poetical belief it is, too Miss Lucy,” said 
the little man in black, whom Richardson denominated Broadcloth, but whose 
real name I found was Layton ; “I sympathise with you in that rational, sensi- 
ble, and agreeable theay. The very idea of holding communion with ethereal 
spirits has something elevating and ennobliug in it. I believe in them, and 
should like to see them about me and my couch. We read that, in the olden 
time, angels visited the earth and conversed freely with mortals.” 

“ Celestiai beings! Celestial nonsense !" said Mr. Stephen. “ You're a 
pretty fellow to encounter ghosts ain’t you? Why, man alive, you’d go mad, 
or die of fright in a week, if your wishes were fulfilled ; you would upon my 
soul! You are the last man in the world to want to see apparitions, I can tell 
you. Now just look here, Miss Lucy. Broadcloth married his third wife last 
fall, and a nice, tight, managing body she is, too, as you will see between this 
and Annapolis county line. The only sensible thing he ever did was to matry 
her, and the only onsensible thing she ever did was to take up with the likes 
of him !” 

«Thank you sir,” said Layton. “I am much obliged to you for the compli- 
ment !” 

“ Oh, not at all!” coolly rejoind Mr. Stephen. “I mean whatI say. I 
never flatter, and when I say civil things like that people are welcome to 
them, for they deserve them. Now, Miss Lucy, just fancy this beautiful 
bridegroom ondressing himself, blowing out his eandle, and hopping into bed !” 

“Why, Mr.Stephen, ain’t you ashamed,” she said, “to talk so ?” 

“And hopping into bed like a frog on all fours, when lo and behold, if he'd 
his way about spirits, he would see two ghosts standing at the foot of his bed- 
stead, grinning horribly, and stretching out their long, thin, bony arms and 
shaking their rattling skinny fists, and making all sorts of ugly faces at him, 
jand hus bride, or beckoning him this way with their hands” (and he got up and, 
|stooping forward suited the action to the word), “looking enticing like and ae 
him to come, and follow them to the cold damp grave, @d sing ditties throug 
lhis nose with them in chorus, with earwigs and toads. Oh, yes, by all means, 
it’s well worth while for a man who has married three wives to talk of living 
ain't it? Or just suppose now 

** Have the goodness, Mr. Richardson,” said the little man, ‘ to make your 
suppositions less personal and less offensive, if you please, sir ; your conversa- 
tion is very disagreeable.” 

But the incorrigible talker went on without attending to him,— 

* Or just suppose him going across the Devil's Goose Pasture at night. 

“The Devil's Goose Pasture,” said Miss Lucy, «what in nature is that! What 
under the sun do you mean ?” 

“ The great Aylsford sand plain,” said Stephen ; “ folks call it in a gineral 
way, The Devil's Goose Pasture.’ It js thirteen miles long and seven miles 
jwide ; it aint but just drifting sand, but its all but that it’s so barren, Its on- 
even, Or wavy like the swell of the sea, in a calm, and is covered with short, 
dry, thin, coarse grass, and dotted here and there with a half starved birch and 
la stunted, misshapen spruce. ‘I'wo or three hollow places hold water all through 
ithe summer, and the whole plain is criss-crossed with cart or horse tracks m 
all directions. It is jist about as silent and lonesome, and desolate a place as 
you would wish to see. Each side of this desert are some most royal farms, 
some of the best perhaps in the province, containing the rich lowlands under 
the mountain ; but the plain is given up to the geese, who are so wretched poor 
ithat the foxes won't eat them, they hurt their teeth so bad. ll that country 
thereabouts, as I have heard tell when I was a boy, was oncest owned by the 


THE KEEPING-ROOM OF AN INN; OR SEEING THE DEVIL. 

Miss Lucy, who had listened with great interest and attention to Richard- 
son’s story of Judge Beler’s ghost, pronounced it “beautiful.” 

“Oh, Mr Stephen,” she said, “ that is a charming tale! There is nothing 
in aatur I am so fond of asa good ghost story ; it is so exciting ; although 
I don’t just altogether like to hear them too late at night, neither before going 
to bed, for they are apt to keep one a-wake or set one a dreaming. That part 
of it where the judge rises from the lake, a cantering on his mare, and never go-| 
ing ahead, like a rocking horse, is grand ; and so is that part where the people 
on the raft first see that it isnot a living being, but a ghost or a dead) 
human, and suddenly stop rowing and stare at him with all their eyes, until 


lord, the king, and the devil. The glebe lands belonged to the first, the un- 
granted wilderness lands to the second, and the sand plain fell to the share of 
the last (and people do say the old gentleman was rather done in the division, 
but that is neither here nor there,) and so it is called, to this day, the Devil's 
Goose Pasture. Broadcloth lives on one side of this dry paradise. Now just 
suppose him crossing it to visit a neighbor of a dusky night, when the moon 
looks like a dose of castor oil in a glass of cider——” 

| “What an idea,” said Miss Lucy ; “well I never in all my born days! did you 
ever now 

——‘“*When all of a sudden down comes two ghosts on moonbeams, (not side 


he| saddle fashion the way the galls ride, but the way the boys coast down hill on 
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The Anglo American: 


ising from family prayers and about to retire, I heard a loud knocking at the 
door. A stranger entered and informed me that he had been appointed by the 
||Board in England (who claimed the patronage to the office [ held, and request- 
ed me to deliver up to him the books and papers of the department early on the 
following morning. Ill-judged and improper as the time chosen for this com- 
munication was, I was pleased that it was so, for the occupation in which we 
had all just been engaged had not been without its effect upon my feelings, and 
I was enabled to control the impatience and irritation to which I might other- 
wise have given vent, and refrain from saying and doing what I might have af- 
terwards regretted ; for after all he was in no way to blame, except perhaps, 
for an unseasonable visit. It has however been a serious injury to me, by caus- 
ing me to relinquish a business which I find it very difficult to regain, and is one 
of those things of which as colonists, we have great reason to complain.” 

“Squire,” said Stephen, “don’t you live at the corner of King’s Street, at 
Rainy Cove?” 

do.” 

“And aint there a platform to the house, that you go up seven or eight steps 
to reach the front door?” 


“There is.” 
“Then I'll tell you how I'd serve a fellow out that came to me of a Sunday 


night to gladden my heart with good news like that chap. First, I’d take him 
by the nap of the neck with one hand ; for you see there is a collar there, and 
waistcoat, and a shirt (if the feller had one afore he came here), and all them 
make a good strong grip—do you mark? and then I’d take him by the slack of 
the seat of his trousers, which gives another good hold with the other hand, for 
that makes a good balance of the body, and then Id swing him forward this 
way (and he put himself into attitude and illustrated the process) ; and I'd say, 
‘Warny oncest,’ then I’d swing him a-head with a ‘Warney twicet,’ and then 
oncest more with a *Warney three times!’ By this see-saw—do you mark !— 
I'd get the full sling of my arms with all the weight of my body and his too ; 
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sleds,, flounder fashion,) and lay right hold of him with their long, damp, 
clammy cold arms, one pulling him this way, and the other pulling him that 
way—one saving, ‘ You shall,’ and t’other saying, ‘ You shan’t’—one saying, 
‘Stay with me ;’ and he a saying, ‘I wish old Nick had both of you ! And then 
fancy, when he returns home, his wife saying,—‘ Broadcloth, who were those 
two onruly galls, that was romping so ondecent in Goose Pasture ? you ought 
to be ashamed of yougself so you ought, to be aeting that way !’ and he afraid) 
to tell her, and she growin jealous and he a growin mad. Oh, yes, take igre 
own way Broadcloth, invite ghosts to your house; they don’t cost nothing to 
feed them, and they have wings instead of horses, and don’t want oats. ‘They 
are cheap guests and very entertaining ; especially to a lucky dog like you, 
that has had three wives, one reclining alongside of you, and a looking up ad- 
miring and loving into your eyes, as much as to say, ‘ Well, they don’t look a 
bit like onripe limes, though they be a little yellow or so ; and two other la- 
dies standing near you, knowing every thought, hearing every word and watch- 
mg like weasels, and as jealous as all nature. Oh, it would’nt make you ner- 
vous abit. You would like to see them about your couch,I know you 
would.” 

« Mr. Stephen,” said Layton, rising in great anger, “ this is too bad. You 
first take the liberty to drink more than two men can stand, and then talk ina 
style that no man in the world can bear. You or I must leave the room that’s 
a fact!” 

‘ Lord bless you !”’ said Stephen, “ there’s no occasion for either of us to 
leave the room ; its big enough fur both of us. I did’nt mean no harm, you 
know that as well as I do; only whenI hear folks a talking nonsense, I like 
to rub them down good naturedly a little, that’s all. I won’t say I havn't 
been drinking a little, though; but there is no danger of my being seized for it, 
for all that. 

«« Lawyer,” addressing himself to Barclay, “ did you ever hear of Andrew 


Wallace seizing a man that was drunk and putting him up at auction? I must) 
tell you that story. Squire Wallace was a captain in the militia, and one day,|| and then I'd give him his last shove with ‘Here you go!’ and I’d chuck him 


jist before the men were discharged from parade, he took a guard with him mee cleau across the street into neighbour Given’s puch, and neighbour Green would 


made a prisoner of Pat Sweeney, who was a most powerful drinker—drink as} Up and kick him right into the road without ever saying a word, for smashing 
his stoop-door in; and stranger, English-like, would turn to and give him lip, 


much at a time as a camel amost. 

“Pat,” says he, “I seize you in the king’s name.” ‘and the constable would nab him and lug him off to gas for making an onde- 

“Me,” says Pat, a seratching of his head, and looking all abroad, bewildered} |cent noise of a Sabbath night. I’d work it so, the gentlemen of Rainey Cove 
like; ‘I’m not a smuggler. Touch me if you dare !” would know where to find him, to call upon him next day and welcome him to 
“I seize you,’ says he, “for a violation of the excise law, for carrying about/|their town. That’s what I call a hard case of yourn, squire, and I’d like to see 
the feller that wouldgfetch me a case like that, and be nimble enough to get out 
of my house afore | smashed it over his head, I know!” 

The very proper conduct of Mr. Bayley under such trying circumstances, 
no less than the singular language of Richardson, induced me, after we retired 
from the keeping-room, to ask some explanation of my friend Barclay on this 
subject. He informed me that, until about twenty years ago, the Custom- 
house establishment in this colony was supported by fees of office which were 
then commuted by the province for an annual payment of between 7000/. and 
8000/., upon the understanding that the patronage should be transferred to 
the local government, by whom the officers were to be paid. He added, that 


The truth is, Mr. Richardson notwithstanding his maxims of worldly wisdom) |the usual course is for the head of the department at Halifax to nominate a 
to which he was so fond of treating kis friends, when away from home drank /suitable person for a vacancy, and the governor to appoint; but that the pro- 
freely His head, I was told, seemed able to resist the utmost effects of liquor,||Vincial commissions to colonists have been so often superseded of late in the 
and although he boasted that he was never known to be drunk, he omitted to /most unceremonious manner, that the recent lieutenant-governor very properly re- 
mention, that he, nevertheless, swallowed as much rum in a day, as would in-| /fused to have any thing to do witha patronage that was only calculated todegrade 
toxicate three or four ordinary men. his office, and diminish his weight and influence in the province. I understand 

“If you are fond of spirits, Broadeloth,” he continued, “I advise you to leave) that this improper interference of the Board of Customs is severely felt and 
ghosts alone, and make acquaintance with good old Jamaica spirits. Instead of loudly complained of by colonists who, unfortunately, are so situated as to be 


you more than a gallon of rum without a permit, and to-morrow I shall sell you! 
at auction to the highest bidder. You are a forfeited article, and I could knock’ 
you on the head, and let it out, if I liked; so no nonsense man! And he 
sent him off to gaol, screaming, and screetching like mad, he was so fright- 


ened. 
“The next day Pat was put upat vandeu, and knocked down to his wife, who 


bid him in for forty shillings. It’s generally considered the greatest rise ever | 
taken out of a man in this country. Now I am in no danger of being seized, 
though I won’t say but what I have tasted a considerable some several times 


| 


to-day.” 


| 


irightening you out of your wits, they will put wit into you, and that won’t hart! unable to obtain any employment or promotion out of their own country, and 


you at no time. if you continue to drink cold water much longer, my boy, your| 
timbers wit! perish of the dry rot as sure as you are born. You look as yaller’ 
as a pond lilly now ; and it is all owing to living, like them, on bad water | 
Man was never made to drink water, or natur would have put him on all fours, 
with his mouth near the running streams, like all animals intended to use it. 
But man was calculated to stand straight upon his pegs, with his mug as far| 
away from the cold springs and fish spawny brooks as possible, and had apple-| 
trees, and sugar canes, and barley, and what not, given him ; and sense put in- 


t 


to his pate to distil good liquor from them, and hands to lift it up to his lips cest 0 
when made, and a joint in his neck to bend his head backward, that it might slip, ‘books, papers, and income, and left him scratching his head and a-wonderi 


down his throat easily and pleasantly ; and by the same token here is your good \where he was to find employment or bread, and advisea him to go to b 
jand say his prayers, and hoped they might do him much good. But 


(Thompson here seed him in his naked trath. Come, Apple-Sarce, we are 


| 


| 


health, old fellow, and wishing that you may have better beverage, in future, 
e. Now Jamaica spirits I would recommend to you; 


lwith a little brandy-and water. 


‘therefore, very naturally feel that they are at least entitled to those offices, 


he salaries of which they furnish themselves. But this is foreign to my 
ubject. I give the conversation as it occurred ; and if it lacks amusement, 
t may furnish information to those who have the po wer to set the matter 


right. 


When our yung hostess returned, Richardson said,— 
“Ah, Miss Lucy, you lost a capital story while you was gone! This gentle- 


man here, Squire Bayley, saw the devil also. He came pop into his house on- 


f a Sunday night, in the shape of a custom-house officer, seesed all his 


ed 


You won't, won't you? 


than horses and asses have. ; 
but as for ghosts and onairthly spirits, why, a fellow like you, that has had three! all ready now. Tellus your story, unless you will wet your whistle first 
Then I will—so 


wives——” 
Here Layton protested so strongly against a repetition of these indecent al-', 
lusions, that Miss Lucy interfered in his behalf, and forbade Richardson to con- 


tinue his annoyance ; and by way of changing the conversation asked if any oth- 


er person in the company knew a good ghost story. 
“Certainly,” said Stephen ; “ here is my old friend Thompsou, when he was 


here’s to your good health! Now 
and ears.” 


! Horton Corner. 


go on, old Walk.’em-slow, we are all eyes 


“When I was a boy,” said Mr. Thompson, “I used to live at a place called 
I dare say you have all heard of it.” 
“Heard of it!” said Richardson, “to be sure Ihave. I knew it afore you 


a boy, he and his father and mother saw the devil one night. Fact, | assure |were born. It was then called the Devil’s Half-Acre. Such an awful place 


you, and no mistake ! 
looking countryman on the shoulder, 
devil, It’s a capital one, if you could only tell it all through your mouth, in 
stead of letting half of it eseape through your nose, as you do.”’ 

“Seeing the devil !” said Miss Lucy, “how you talk ! 

“Yes, the real old gentleman,” said Stephen ; “horns, hoof, tail and all !”” 

“Well I never,” said Miss Lucy, “in all my born days! Oh, that must be grand, 
for it’s more than any ghost story. Oh, pray tell it Mr. Thompson ; do, that’s, 
But don’t begin it just yet, please ; I have some small chores to 


od soul. 
miss 


see to about the house, and will be back in a few minutes, and [ wouldn 
a word of it for anything.” ; , 

Voring the pause in the conversation occasioned by the absence of Miss Lucy 
a persou of the name of Bayley, a passenger in the “stage sleigh” from Tilenoo, 
entered the room. Barclay immediately recognised him as an old acquaintance, 
and so did Richardson, who appeared to know every body in the country. Af- 
ter their mutual greetings were over, Barclay congratulated him upon having 
received the appointment of collector of his majesty’s customs at the port o 
Rainy Cove. Mr. Bayley replied that he was sorry to inform him that he had 
been superseded. 

“I was,” he said, “as you may suppose, very strongly recommended by the, 
most influential people at Halifax, who were well acquainted with my father’s) 
long and valuable services, and my ownstrong personal claims ; and was nomi- 
nated by the head of the depart ment, and appointed by the governor in a man- 
ner that was particularly gratifying to my feelings. I accordingly relinquished 
my ordinary business, and devoted myself to the duties of my new office. I 
held the situation for several months, when one Sunday night, as we were just 


} 


“tell Miss Lucy that story of seeing the jused to callthe people Horton-tots. 
| ealled Knox, that used tolive at Annapolis. 
up all of a sudden, a teetutaller, and then lectured ; for the moment a feller re- 


forms here he turns preacher, on the principle that the greater the sinner the 
greater the saint. 


the figures. 


Come, Apple Sarce,” he said, tapping a stout, good- jfor law, gamblin,’ drinkin,’ fightin,’ and horse-racin,’ never was seen. Father 


It reminds me of a drunken old rascal 
He took a day oncest, and hawled 


«« Well,’ says he ‘my brethren,.when I used to be drunk abvut the streets, 


the folks called me that old blackguard Knox; when | left off drinking, it 


was old Knox; when I 
am always called Mr. 


t new clothes, it was Knox; and now my brethren, I 
nox—this is the ladder of virtue.’ 


“Now, that’s the case with your Horton Corner. When it was the sink 


of iniquity, it went by the name of the Devil’s Half-Acre; when it grew 
a little better, it was Horton Corner; and now they are so genteel, noth- 
ing will do but Kentville. They ought to have made old Knox custos rogo- 


rorum.” 


“if you know the story, Mr. Stephen,” said Thompson, ‘you had better tell 


it yourself.” 


“Thank you,” said Stephen. “I know the sum total, but I can’t put duwn 


Do you cipher it out your own me og 
«Well, as I was a-sayin,’ when I was a boy I lived at Horton Corner, now 


called Kentville, and my father and mother kept a public house. Father was 


well broughten up, and was a very Strict and pious man.” 
“Yes,” said Stephen ; ‘and, like most pious men, used to charge like the 


devil.” 


— said Thompson, very angrily, “you had better let my 
lone,” 
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“Why, confound you, man,” replied Stephen, “I have got the marks to | 
day ; if I was to home I could shew you the bill. Fourpence a quart for oats,|| 
wine measure, and the oats half chaff. You had better say nothin’ about pie- 
ty, old Sugarstick.” 

“Mr. Richardson, perhaps you would like a candle to go to bed,”’ said Miss. 


Lucy. ‘It’s very rude of you to talk that way, so it is; and besides, it spoils | ire 


a story to have it interrupted all the time after that fashion.” | 
“I beg your pardon, miss,” said Stephen, “I di’n’t mean no offence ; and | 

Thompson knows me of old : its jist a-way I have, bantering-like ; nobody minds 

me—thev know it’s all for their own good. Howsomever, go it, ‘Thin-skin,” he 


said, slapping Thompson on the back, «I won't stop you if you break your bridle and the old lady, and [’ll put up the horse myse!f, and smoke my pipe till you 


‘come back, for [ don’t want to mislest you inthe least.’ So with that he 


of the folks in the neighbourhood was ever admitted ; and no liquor was sold ‘turned to, onharnessed hie horse, put him in the stable, and went into the house 
on no account to nobody. In those days there warn’t nage yee at v4 
time, and on Sunday nobody hardly travelled, for old Squire onagle pick- | rs 
ed them up at Windsor ms one side, and fined them, and old Colonel Wilmot always amiable and good tempered. 


and run away.” : 
“On Sunday,” continued Thompson, “his house was always shut up. None 


this! {boy ! swear your father was a pious man, until you believe it yourself, will 


ou?” 
What will you do says father. 
“ Why, by the Lord,’ says Scott, ‘if you don’t, and you know I am able 


“You are not,” says father. ‘ You never was the man, and I defy 
” 


«If you don’t go and do itthis minute, [°ll—I’lI—I’ll just go and do it my- 
self. Ah, my old cock,’ said he, a givin’ him a slap on the back, so hard, that 
it gave him a fit of the asthmy, ‘so you got your Ebenezerup, did yout I 
have you there, at any rate. Now, do you go offto meetin’,’ says he, ‘ you 


and lit his pipe ; and father and mother went off to meetin’ and left him.” 
‘A nice temper to go to meetin’ in!” said Stephen. “ But pious mea are 


« Well, they stayed tosee the dipping, and then went to visit Mrs. Fuller, 


picked ’em up at Aylesford on t’other side, and not only fined them, but made land it was considerable well on to sundown when they came home, and mother 


them attend church besides. Officers and lawyers were the only ones almost 
that broke rule. Every officer drew his sword, and swore he was travelling ex- 
press on king's business, and magistrates were afeered of their commissions if 
they stopped a government messenger. And every lawyer swore, if they dared 
to stop him, he'd sue both magistrates and constable, and ruia them in costs. 
So these folks were the enly exceptions.” 

“[’ll tell you what I have observed,” said Stephen. “Lawyers think law 


was made for every one clse to mind but the:mselves ; and officers have no law | 


but honour, which means, if you promise to pay a debt, you needn't keep it, un- 
less it’s for money lost at cards; but if you promise to shoot a man, you must, 
keep your word and kill him. Now don’t say a word, miss, ] am done ; I'll 
ehut up my clam-shell—mum.” 

“Well, father did not like to refuse officers, for they were dangerous men, 
and might be on king’s business.” | 

“And bled freely, says you,” added Mr. Richardson, with a wink. 

“But lawyers, he kaew, needn't travel of a Sunday unless they liked, and 
when they did he generally gave them a cold shoulder. Well, one fine sum- 
mer Sunday about one o'clock, when all the folks were going down to Mud 
Creek, to see old Witch Wilson dipt (that Elder Strong had converted from| 
her wicked ways), who should arrive at our house but lawyer Scott! I was) 
but 4 boy at that time, but I can recollect him, and what happened then, as 
well as if it was yesterday. He was a tall, stout, bony man, about the size of 
Stephen.” 

“And why don’t you say about as handsome, too!” added Richard- 
son. 

“With light-coloured hair, and a face somewhat kinder, paled by study ; a 
good-natured body in a general way when he was pleased, but an awful man 
when he was angry. They say he was the greatest speaker of his time, and car- 
ried all aforehim ; and that when he was taken to a jury he could take the op- 
posite lawyer and turn him inside out like, and then back again, as easy as an 
old stocking, and as for charac-ter, he could skin a man’s off and tear it all in- 
to little pieces as small as bits of paper, that no living man could put together, 
again ; and all the time make judges, jury, witnesses and hearers roar with laugh- 
ter, so you could hear them a mile off. The whole country used to attend 
courts in those days to hear the sport. Things are greatly altered now.— 
Lawyers have no fun in em no more. They are dry sticks; and if any, 
one makes a joke the judge looks as sour as if he had swallowed a pint of 
vinegar.” 
“ They are like your old ‘Devil’s Half-Acre’ of Horton Corner,” said) 
Stephen. ‘ They have got so infernal genteel th have altered their name 
and very natur. Once upona time they used to be called attorneys ; former- 
ly they were styled lawyers, but now nothing but bannisters will do, and nice 
bannisters they are fora feller to lean on that's going down stairs to the 
devil.” 

“ True,” continued Thompson, “times are sadly altered. It will be many 
a long day before you see the like of old Lawyer Scott. Well, he drove up 
to the door in a gig—waggons hadn’t come into fashion then, and people eith- 
er travelled on horseback with saddle bags, or in gigs ; but, in a general way. 
pig skin carried the day on account of the roughness of the roads—I think J 
can see him now, with his great, big, bony, high-stepping, bay horse (we haven’t 
got such horses no more now-a-days), and his little gig wih the wooden pig- 
yoke spring (to my mind the easiest, and lightest, and best spring ever made 
for a rough country), and his gun and his fishing-rod fastened crossways to the, 
dash board. He came along hike a whirlwind. You know how sandy the flat) 
is at Kentville, and there was a stiff breeze a-blowing at the time, and he al.) 
ways travelled at a smashing, swinging trot ; and as he streaked along the dust, 
rose like a cloud, and all you could see was a flying column of drifting sand.) 
Father was standing at the front gate when he reined up and alighted. 

“ How are you, Thompson !” said he ; ‘ how is the old lady, and al] to home 
to day 

as None the better for seeing you of a Sunday,” said father, quite short. | 

«“ There is your pious man !” said Stephen. 

“ Well, it was enough to make him grampy, for he had his go-to-meet 
ing clothes on, and all the world was a going to see the old witch dipt ; and 
mother was all dressed, and was to spend the arternoon withold Mrs. Fuller, 
that married her sister’s husband's brother—Crane Fuller that was ; and they 
knowed, in course, that they’d have to go and take off their toggery and tend on 
the lawyer. 

«« Where is the hired man !’ says Scott. 

« Gone to meeting,’ says father. 

Where's the boys, then!” said he. 

«“ Gone there, too,” said the old gentleman. ; 

« Well, I’m serry for that,” says lawyer. ‘ Just ontackle this horse and put 
him up yourself, will you ‘—that's a good fellow.’ 

« Thou shalt do no work,’ says father, ‘thou, nor thy servant,’ and so on, 
all through it. 

« I'll tell you what,’ says Scott; ‘by Jove! if you don’t go this minute, and) 
onharness that horse, and take care of him,’—and he went to the gig and took 
out his horsewhip, and began to flourish it over father's head, with the lash) 
looped in, club like—if you don’t go and take that horse, I’ll——’ 


‘« What will you do? says father (for he was clear-grit, regular New Eng- 


began to feel compunctious, too, at leaving the lawyer so long alone; but 

father was strict, and had scruples of conscience, and wouldn't relax for no one. 

\As soon as they drove up to the door out runs lawyer. 

| “ How do you do, Mrs. Thompson?’ said he ; for he was a sociable man, 

and talking kind came natural to him. ‘ Bless me, I —— it was your 
y taken a new 


daughter, you look so young and handsome ! you have positive 
‘lease! Let me help you out.’ 

| “ He was a great tall man, and he went up to the gig and held out both 
‘hands, and when she sprung out, he managed to have her jump so that he 
‘caught her in his arms, and carried her to the door. What he said to her I 
‘don’t know ; but no man knew better what flattery to whisper to a woman than 
he did ; and whatever it was it put her in a good humour, and she bustled about 
and got his dinner ready inno time. The table was set in the room where 
ithe old folks were, but father wouldn’t talk, and hardly answer him at all, and 
|when he did it was quite short. At last says Scott, with a wicked twinkle of 
lhis eye, for he was full of mischief, and had the sliest eye you ever see, — 

* Thompson,’ says he, ‘ I saw an old friend of yours in Aylsford to day, 
'Nancy Noley ; she made many anxious inquiries after you, and desired to be 
kindly and gratefully remembered to you.’ 

Who said mother. 

** Nancy Noley,’ said the lawyer. 

** Nancy Devil!’ said father. + I know there is such a woman in Aylesford, 
but I never spoke to herin all my life.’ 

* Strange, too,’ said lawyer, * for she told me to tell you the cow you gave 
‘her last spring got cast in the field and died, and she hoped you would either 
lgive or hire her another, and said how liberal you had always been to 
her.’ 

“ A cow?’ said mother. 

A cow said father. 

“ Yes, a cow,’ said Lawyer. * Why, what in the world has got into you to 
day !’ said Scott; ‘you won't know your old friends, you won't hear me, and 
lyou won't hear of Nancy or her cow.’ 
| ‘ Well, well,’ says mother, + here's a pretty how do you do! What in the 
world are you giving cows to Nancy Noley for '’ and she began to cry like any 
thing. 

Lawyer’ says father, ‘leave my house this minute ; if you don't go out I'll 
put you out,’ 

“ Indeed you shan’t,” says mother; ‘if you put him out you shall put me 


|jout too, 1 promise you. If you had been half as civil to him as you are to 


Nancy Noley it would have been better for both of us,’ said she, erying most 
bitterly. ‘I'll have your tea ready for you, lawyer, whenever you want 
it.’ 

“ Father seed a storm a brewin’, so says he,— 

“« Well, then, if he stays I'll go, that’s al! ; for I’d as soon see the devil in 
the house as see him.’ 

‘Mr. Thompson,’ says lawyer, with a serious face, ‘ don’t use such language, 
jor you may see the devil in earnest.’ 

« I defy you and the devil too, sir!’ said he. 

** Recollect, Mr. Thompson, you say you defy the devil, and you are in a 
\devilish and not a Christian temper.’ 

} « I defy you both, sir !’ said father, and he walked out iato the orchard to 
‘cool himself.” 

“Improve his temper, you mean,” said Stephen, “ by eating sour apples. 
or never was an apple in your father’s orchard that would’at pucker a pig's 
mouth.” 

_ “In the evening we had tea, but father was not present ; he did not come 
jinto the room till about ten. We were then just separating for the night. 
Says mother, says she,— 

* Father, will you ask a blessing !’ 

“I might ask a long time,’ said he, ‘before I could obtain one ona lawyer 
—a mischief maker and a sabbath breaker.’ 

“ Thompson,’ said lawyer, for he was a goo! natured man, * [ am sorry if I 
you ; come, shake hands along with me, and let us part good 

riends.’ 
“ I'd as soon shake hands with the devil,’ said father.” 
“ What a sample of a meek, pious man !” said Stephen. 
“ Only hearhim, Mrs. Thompson !’ said lawyer ; * he'd sooner, he says, 
jshake hands with the devil thana Christian man! That's a dangerous saying, 
sir.’ he said, a turning agin and addressing himself to father, ‘a very foolish 
and very rash speech ; he may shake hands with you sooner than you imagine. 
You have heard of the story of the devil and Tom Ball ; take care there ain’t 
another of the devil and Jack Thompson. (ood night to you.’ 

“T was a little boy then, about twelve years old, and when there was any 
body sleeping in the house there was abed made for me in mother’s room. 
| Father and I went to bed, and mother seed to the house, and to putting out 
‘lights, and raking up wood fires, and putting the birch-brooms in water, for fear 
vf live coals in them, and setting rolls to rise in the dough-trough, and coveri 
them with ablarket, seeing the galls was in and a-bed, bolting the doors a 
\what not, and at last she came to bed too. Father either was or pretended to 
be asleep, and not a word was said till some time after mother had turned in. 
At last said she,— 


land ginger). So turning right short round, and doublin’ up his fists,‘ What ‘John !’ 
will you do, sir 7” 

« There was your pious man !” said Stephen. “ He wouldn’t put up a horse 
of a Sunday, but he'd fight like a game 


for half nothin.’ ell done, old! 


“ didn’t answer. 
** John, dear !’ said she, giving him a gentle shake, ‘ dear John !’ 
“ What do you want !’ says father. = ; 
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‘* Are you asleep, dear?” said she. 

“ No, but I wish you would let me go to sleep,’ said he. 

“ Well, so I will, love,” says mother ; ‘ but there is jist one thing 1 want to 
know, and then you may go to sleep.’ 

Well!’ says he. 

“ Why didn’t you read the cow as usual to-night ?” 

“« Read what !” says father, turning round towards her. 

«« Read the cow, dear, before we went to rest.’ 

“ Read the devil !’ said he ; ‘ whatin the world do you mean by reading the 
cow! I believe the woman is crazed.’ 

“« Oh, dear, dear, I believe so too !’ said she ; ‘ and gracious knows I have 
enough todrive me mad.’ And she cried and sobbed like anything. 

“Oh, ho !’ says he, ‘ if you are a-going to takeon that way, good night,’ 
and he turned back again. 

* Oh,’ says she, ‘that’s the way you always treat your lawful-wedded wife ; 
Pe when I ask you acivil question, ‘ the devil’ is the best word you can find 
or me.’ 

“ Well, what on earth are you at t’ said he. ‘ What under the sun do you 
want?’ 

“ Why,’ says she, ‘ John, dear, why didn’t you read and expound this eve- 
ning, as usual on Sabbath night, some portion of the wretched creature after 
so much temptation of the wicked one to-day? It would have been good for. 
body and soul, and if we couldn’t have digested it all, for our temper, we 
might at least have tried to do so.’ 

“ Oh, I see,’ says father, + what’srunnin’ in your head! you are pretendin’ 
to talk about readin’ a chapter, and want to talk about Nancy Noley and the 
cow, and so you have mixed them up in a jumble : woman like, you never could 
come straight to the point.’ 

‘« Well, now, you can’t wonder, can you, dear, if I am troubled in mind ? 
What's the truth of it 

“ The truth, Polly, dear,’ says father, ‘ is jist this. Nancy Noley is a liar, 
the lawyer is a liar, and you are a fool.’ ” 

“ A meek Christian, that old Jack Thompson, wan’t he 1” said Stephen ; 
“ and monstrous polite to his wife, too!” 

“ Fool !’ said mother. ‘Oh you wretched, wicked monster ! first to de- 
ceive, and then to go to abuse your lawful wife that way ! 

“ Yes,’ says father, ‘ a fool ; and a stupid one, too! I wish old Nick had 
you all before you conspired to bother me so confoundedly,’ and then he preten- 
ded to snore. 

“ And mother began to sob and scold, and the more she scolded the louder 
he snored. At last both got tired of that game, and fell off to sleep, and all 
was quiet once more. 

“ About an hour or so after this I was awaked by an odd rushing kind of 
noise, and a strange smell in the room, andI called to mother, but she said she 
didn’t hear any thing, and told me to go to sleep again. At last she gave a 
violent scream, and waked up father. 

“ Father! father!’ saidshe. ‘ Look here, John "’ 

“ What on earth is the matter now?’ said he : ‘ what ails the woman ?” 

“ Hush,’ says mother, ‘ the devil’s come ; you know you wished he might 
take us all away, and here he is—oh-o-o—oh-o-0-0 !’ 

“ Poor thing !’ says father, quite mollified ; * poor Polly, dear, I’ve been too 
harsh with you, I believe. You have gone mad, that’s a fact.’ 

‘Tam not mad, John,’ said she. ‘I am wide awake, there—there ! don’t 
you see his great fiery cyeballs !’ 

“Oh, lay down, dear,’ says father, ‘ you have been dreaming, and are 
frightened. Lay down, dear, and compose yourself.’ 

Rs. tell you, John, I haven't been dreaming; there he is again! look, 

«« Where, where ?’ says father. 

“ There, there !’ says mother, ‘ by the door : don’t you see his two red hot, 
fiery eye-balle, and a great ball of fire at his tail ?’ 

« Heavens and earth !’ says father, slowly, ‘ what is that I see ?” 

*« Do you see his two great eyes now 2’ says mother. 

see four,’ says father. ‘ ‘This all eomes of that horrid lawyer!’ said 


“From that horrid Nancy Noley,’” said she. 

“Oh, my, what a beautiful story!” said Miss Lucy, pouring outa glass of | 
cider, and handing it to Mr. Thompson. “I am sure you mustbe dry. Oh, 
my gracious, what a nice story !” 

« Your good health, miss. Where was | ?” asked Thompson. 

« Where one said it was the lawyer's doin’s,” she replied, “ and the other 
Nancy Noley’s.” 

« Oh, exactly : ‘ Lawyer,’ said he ; Nancy,’ says she. 

Nancy be d said he. 

“In the midst of all this hubbub I got awfully frightened myself, you may 
depend, and began to cry lustily, and mother called out,— 

“ Neddy, Neddy, cover yourself up in the clethes this minute, dear ! Keep 
close ; the devil and Nancy Noley’s here. Here they cone !—here they come ! 
—tlowly come! Oh, it’s a trying thing tolook on the devil!’ And she gave 
an awful scream, and it retrezted. 

‘In this dreadful moment,’ says mother, ‘ when evil spirits are abroad, and 
the sound of rushing winds is heard, and the devil is roamin’ about seeking 
whom to devour, and human hearts are quaking, I conjure you, John ‘Thomp- 
son, to tell me, is that story of Nancy Noley true ?’ 

“It’s ad— he !’ says father. . 

“He had hardly got the words out of his mouth, before all the china and 
glass ranged in the little three-cornered show-closet came down on the floor 
with a most tremendous smash, the broken pieces rebounding on our beds, and 
nearly blinding us. All now was silence for a minute or two, when mother 

“ John, what an answer you got to your assertion! ‘This isa judgment ; 
and, oh, may it be executed mercifully upon you—a sinful, fallen, deceitful 
man! Get upand light a candle ; the devil Joves darkness and eschews the 

« Well, to tell you the truth, Polly,’ says he, ‘I’m a’most afeerd ; and it’s 
as much as one’s life’s worth to go stumblin’ about among sharp-cornered bits 
of crockery, bottles, and what not.’ ” 

“You had better tell us again he was clear-grit, real New England ginger, 
hadn't you added Stephen. 

* Your conscience fails you, John, that’s it. Confess, then, and I'll forgive 
you,’ she said, * and tell me how it was that you fell into the snares of that 
wicked woman.’ 

1 tell you I hope the devil may fly away with me in earnest, if it’s true !’ 
said father. 


“ Atthat instant there was a hollow sound, like that of the flapping of enor- 
mous wings ; and father and mother, who were sitting up, saw the balls of 
fire again for an instant, when they were both knocked down, and the window 
‘at the head of the bed was dashed out with great violence. Mother's cap was 
torn to threads on one side, and some of her hair pulled out, while the temple 
was cut open, and one eye-lid much lacerated. Father had his cheek dread- 
fally scratched, and the skin nearly torn from his nose. : . 

‘“‘T can stand this no longer,’ said mother ; ‘the smell of brimstone is so 
strong I am e’en a’most suffocated. I must get up and strike a light. And 
she felt for her shoes, and putting them on groped her way to the kitchen. — 
| « When she returned with the candle, she stood a minute at the door, as if 
‘afraid to enter, or dumb-founded at the destruction of the contents of her cup- 
board. Her first thoughts were of me,— 

“« Neddy, dear Neddy !’ said she, ‘ are you alive ?” 

“ Yes, mother,’ said I. 

“* Are you hurt ?’said she. ‘ Are you all safe and sound ?” 

Yes, ma’am,’ said [. 

“The Lord be praised for that !’ said she. ‘And now let me see what's 
here.’ And she sot the candle on the floor, and, standing ever so far off, she 
‘took the broom, and with the tip eend of the handle held up the valence, first 
of my bed, and then of hern, and peeped under ; and then she made me stand 
up, and she beat the bed, as folks do a carpet to drive the dust out ; and then 
‘she told father to rise and dress himself, and while he was a-getting up, she 
Ibegan banging away at the bed, and managed, either by chance or by accident 
\done a-purpose (for nothing’ furies a woman like jealousy), to give him some 
|most awful whacks with the broom-handle. 

«* What are you at ?’ says father. ‘ How dare you ?” ; 

“ The evil one may be concealed in the bed, dear. Oh, I shall never forget, 
she said, ‘her awful fiery eyes, and the blow she gave me over the head with 
her tail when she broke the window !’ 

Who ?” said father. 

“ Satan,’ said mother. «Oh, the wicked creature, how she has clawed your 
face and broke my china !’ 

“ The thoughts of that loss seemed to craze her a’most, and make her as 
savage as a bear ; and she hit him a crack or two agi, that made him sing out 
pen-and-ink in real earnest. At last, he caught hold of the broom-stick in his 
hand, and said,— 
ae wee in the world do you mean by striking me that way ! What ails you, 
woman 

“ Did she strike her own lawful husband, then?” said she, in a coaxing tone. 
‘ Did she lift her hand agin her own John? Poor, dear, lust man ! ell, I 
shouldn't wonder if I did, for I'm e’ena’most out of my senses. Here’s your 
shoes, get up and dress.’ : 

“ And when he let go the broom-handle, she? stretched it across the bed, 
and lifted the blind, and exposed to view the broken sash and glass of the 
window. 

“See here—see here, John !’ she said ; ‘ here’s where she escaped.’ 

Who said father. 

«« Why, Satan,’ says mother. ‘ Did you think it was Nancy ?” 

Oh, don’t bother me !’ said he. 

« Long and loud were mother's lamentations over her china. Her beautiful 
‘old, real china bowl, that belonged to Governor Winthrop, of Massachusetts, 
one of the oldest governors of the state, from whom she was descended ; her 
beautiful painted jar, which though often broken, was mended as good as new, 
but now was gone forever! Her set of gilt tea-ware, that belonged to Judge 
‘Strange, who sentenced the two men to death for murder at Lunenburg ; and 
|a china lamb, that broke its legs and its neck in its fall; and a shepherdess, 
that was split in two from top to bottom by Washington on horseback! Tears 
‘mingled with the blood that trickled down her cheeks, and her voice was choked 
by fear, grief, and pain. Father never uttered a word. He assisted her in 
‘packing up all the pieces and fragments into a large basket with wool, to be 
reproduced and mended, if possible, afterwards. hen this was done, they 
dressed each other’s wounds, and sat by the kitchen fire. eS 
hy Polly,’ says father, ‘ what account are we to give of this night's work ! 
If we are silent, it wili be said we have lifted our hands against each other ; 
if we relate the whole truth, our house will be avoided as haunted, and our 
frends will desert us as possessed of evil spirits. Weare sorely tried with 
‘aflictions, ‘This is a judgment on me.’ And he shed tears. 

Then you are guilty, are you?’ said she. * You confess, do you 1” ; 

“ Polly, dear,’ said he, ‘ I am an innocent man of the slanders of that vile 
lawyer, and here is my hand ; it grieves me you should doubt me. I'll take 
jan oath, if you wish it, love !’ 

“* Oh, no, don’t swear, John!’ said she. ‘ Your word is as good as your 
joath.’ ” 
| “She knew him better than you, Thompson,” said Stephen; “ for I guess 
‘it’s six of one and half a-dozen of the other.” 

“I believe you, John,’ she said ; * and, from this time forth, I shall never 
‘think or speak of it again.’ 

« Now you talk sense,’ said father. + But what shall we say! How shall 
we account for this night, for the destruction of our china, and for the marks of 
violence on ourselves !” 

*« You say you are innocent ?” 

“Tam. 

‘* Then some way will be opened unto us to save us from disgrace.’ 

‘« Easier said than done,’ he replied. 

“TI tell you it will be done,’ said she. 

‘** Here they were disturbed by the early summons of the lawyer. 

Hullo, Thompson ! where’s my bag 

‘“« Answer him softly,’ said mother; ‘ you may want his advice.’ ; 

“ Oh, is that your, lawyer?’ replied father. ‘* How are you this morning ! 
I hope you slept well last night, Mr. Scott. Will you have a glass of bitters ! 
Is there any thing I can do tor you !’” 

«« What a pious hypocrite !” said Stephen. ; 

“No, I thank you, not now. But where’smy bag! It had too silver-grey 
foxes in it, worth fifteen pounds. I was taking them down to Halifax as a 
|present to Sir John Wentworth.’ 

‘* Mother rose, and put her finger to her lip, and then went to her chamber 
and brought out the bag which she had seen near the door, and wondered over 
in clearing up her room. Ane) 

« There it is,’ she said, as she handed itto father, ‘ there it is; I told you 
a way would be open to us. It’s nothin’ but a pair of foxes after all!’ ‘ 

“ At breakfast the lawyer lamented over his foxes, and mother over her chi- 
na ; but, pleader as he was, mother beat him all hollow. , ‘ 

“Tam sorry for the loss of your china, Mrs. Thompson,’ said he ; ‘ and will 
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d the’ disastrous results of a combat about to be weighed, under the shelter of holy 
jnames, but in the wanton insolence of human passion. Like him he saw all 
you the truth, your husband behaved unhandsomely. He treated one poor devil Israel seattered like sheep upon the mountains; but like him he prophesied 
very badly yesterday, and spoke very disrespectfully of another one behind his," Vain. _The mutinous troops hurried their leader into the field, and the 
back. Recollect the old proverb, ‘ Talk of the devil, and he will be sure to) lose = Sn of the Christians attested the prescience of their unwar- 

a ar.’”? | r. 
PP’ Well [ never, in all my born days,” said Miss Lucy, “ heard such a bean-| In the midst of feats of arms and agonies of toils and suffering, admonition 
tiful story end in nothing at all like that! Oh, now, only think of that inter- peas however, an office too humble to satisfy the desires of a soul cast in a 
mould so heroic as his. He was a strategist as we!l as a saint, and, in this day 


est being excited and kept up by two nasty, horrid, dirty, common, smelly | la \ 
foxes! And then for to come for to go for to call that * seeing the devil" », of sorrow and rebuke, found a meet occasion to exhibit the strength of his bel- 


« Jt’s quite as much as I should like to see of him,” said Stephen. ligerent resources, During many successive hours, he knelt and was absorbed 
. Well, it’s not as much as I should like to hear of him, then,” replied Miss ™ Prayer. Then rising with a countenance radiant with joy and courage, he 


é Lucy. “ Well I never ! It’s a great shame, now, so it is! The ideaof calling ,advanced towards the infidel camp, chanting as he marched, “Though I walk 
that ‘ seeing the devil!’ ” | through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with 


me.” A gold besant was the price of the head of a Christian. But what were 


replace it all when I go to Halifax with much better. It was 1 who untie 
bag and let the devil loose on you, in the form of those two foxes ; for, to tell, 


| 
: such terrors to an evangelist about to close the war by the conversion of the 
: LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS. | Soldan himself? From every incident he drew fresh confidence. When he saw 

(Concluded-} _ the flocks collected for the consumption of the Saracens, “Behold,” he cried 


In the menth ef May, 1219, (the 10th year of the Franciscan era, the inhabi- «J send you forth as sheep among wolves.” When seized by the Saracens 
tants of Assisi looked from their walls on a vast encampment surrounding the themselves, and asked by whom ‘. wher. tis Med Deas cont my «their lines,” 
Porzioncula as a centre, and spreading over the wide plain on which the city he answered, “I am not sent ot oan ren of God, to shew to you the way of 

, rder. Huts : in his tent, “Yes,” he exclaimed, “! will remain if you and your people will 

c s ‘\nace, an 

which the future conquest of the world was the} theme. Then at the word, Jmauns shuddered and shine and the smiling commander of the faithful 
and under the guidance, of their chief, the separate bands, forming themselves avowed his dcubt whether he could find a ea encounter the ordeal.— 

tne t s y- /punished for his sins.” Still obdurate, but still courteous, the infidel chief of- 
exclaimed the astonis patron, to the founder of the or ca 7 rs ‘fered rich presents to his stout-hearted visitor, and with a guard of honour, and 
— of God! How goodly are thy tents, O Israel, and thy dwellings, 3 ore dismissed him to the Christian camp. 

head of the was neither bartered for a gold besant by 
triumphs uf that auspicious hour, sadness brooded over his soul. He felt, like either by the por fe 
other conquerors, that the laurel wreath is too surely entwined with cypress | verence fi idee ee ee eee 
success. Brief, therefore, and melancholy, was his answer to the cardinal’s the Knight of La Mancha. ee 
congratulations. “We have made,” he said, “large promises, we have re-| In his misssion through Europe he had discovered that his institutes of Mi- 
ceived yet larger Let us accomplish the one, and aspire after the fulfilment jnor brethren, and of poor sisters bound to celibacy, to poverty, and to obedi- 
his works. Above all things my brethren, love the holy church, and pray for and 
her exaltation. But cling to poverty. Is it not written, cast thy burden upon’ recongj| no a or of 

bet ithe ciled with admission into a lower or third estate of his order, where, as in 
Again the heart of Ugolino throbbed as he surveyed the multitude devoted ‘the oh 
to works of mercy and of self-denial, and he commended while he blessed them. ithe vestibule of the temple to the uninitiated a supplemental code sa 
Again was raised the sterner voice of their spiritual father, rebuking the soft promulgated, in the year 1221, for what was io ke celled “The Order of 
weakness with which they had welcomed and enjoyed such unmerited praise.) Pepjtence.” ; 

Pained and mortified, the cardinal asked the motive of this ill-timed severity.) The members of it were :o take no vows whatever. Engaging’ to sub- 
“My lord, I have reproved them,” was the answer, ‘that they may not lose the! ni: themselves to certain rules of life, it was agreed that the ae those 
lowliness you have been extolling ; and that humility may strike her roots more ryjes should not involve the guilt of mortal sin. They required the restitution 


deeply into their hearts.” — : ‘ ea ; |\of all unjust gains, a reconcilement with enemies, and obedience to the com- 
3 nfamiliar as he was with the subtleties, scholastic or politic, of his a e,|mands of God and of the church The members of the order were to wear a 
Francis was a shrewd observer of the characters and the ways of men. He 'mean and uniform dress. ‘Their houses and furniture were to be plain and frugal, 


perceived that the zealous protector of his order was a still more zealous mem-) though not witout consulting the proprieties of their social rank. All luxurious- 
ber of the Roman conclave, and that to attack the foremost of the Minor brethren ‘negs in animal delights, and all the lusts of the eye, were to be mortified ; all 
to the causefand service of the papacy, he had dazzled their eyes with prospects theatres, feasts, and worldly amusements eschewed. Their disputes were to be 
of mitres, and even of the purple. He discovered that they had conferred with ‘settled with all possible promptitude, by compromises or by arbitrement. Every 
the cardinal on their own exclusion from the government of the society, on the 'member of the order was to make his will. They were never to take a nonju- 
want both of health and of learning in their head, and on the excessive rigor q jal oath, nor to bear arms, except in defence of the church, the Catholic faith 
and singularity of his rule. He saw in these Dathans and Abirams of his camp |9, their natwe land. : 
the rising spirit of revolt, and he proceeded at once to subdue it with his accus-| The founder of sucha confederacy must have had some of the higher quali- 
tomed energy. The chapter of the order was in session, when, conducting t,es of a legislator. It would be difficult even now, with all the aid of history 
Ugolino thither, Francis addressed to them and to him these stern and mena- g nd philosophy, to devise a scheme better adapted to restrain the liceentiouse 
cing words: ‘My brethren, God has commanded me, in foolishness and hu- \ne-s, to soften the manners, and to mitigate all the oppressions of an iron age. 
mility, to copy the foolishness of the cross. Let me hear of no other rule than Secular men aud women were combined with ardent devotees, in one great 
that which he has thus established. Dread the divine vengeance, all ye who society, under a code flexible as it addressed the one, and inexorable as it ap- 
obtain it, all ye who seduce others to backslide.”” The silence which followed plied to the other, of those classes; and yet a code, which imposed on all the 
on this apostrophe, and on the departere of the speaker, was at length broken same general obligations, th: same undivided allegience, the same ultimate 
by the cardinal. He exhorted the congregation to obey implicitly their apos- ends, and many of the same external badges. Cohristianity itself, when first 
tolic founder, on whom, he declared, the divine influence was evidently rest- promulgated, must to heathen eyes have had an aspect not wholly unlike that 
Evident at least, it had become, that the day of secular greatness could which originally distinguished the third estate of the Franciscan orders ; and 
~ dawn on the chidren of Poverty till her spouse should have ceased to govern, rapid as may have been the corruption and decline of that estate, it would be 
them. ||mere prejudice or ignorance to deny that i i L 
To divert their minds from such disloyal thoughts, Francis occupied them pret ideceeate of predicted and of — oe ae 
with the promulgation of rules respecting the worship of the Virgin, of Peter | In the times of Francis himself and of his immediate successors, the Fran- 
and of Paul, and the structure of their ecclesiastical edifices. ‘To elicit their ciscan cord (the emblem of the restraint in which the soul of man pry hold 
loyal affections, he laid before them a project for the spiritual conquest of the the Beast to which it is wedded) was to be seen on countless multititudes in 
whole habitable globe. For himseif he reserved the seat of the war between the market place, in the universities, in the tribunals, and even on the throne. 
the Crusaders and the Saracens. To each of his feremost disciples he assign- [n the camp it was still more frequent,for there was much latent significance 
ed a separate mistion, and he dismissed them with letters from the pope, com jin the exceptional terms by which the general prohibition of military service 
mending them to the care of all ecclesiastical dignitaries, and with a circular had been qualified for the members of the Order of Penitence. In the eare 
epistle fiom himself, bearing this superscription; “To all potentates, govern- ly part of the 13th century, “the defence of the church of the Catholic faith, 
ors, consuls, judges, and magistrates on the earth, and to all others to whom jand of their native land,” was to Italian ears an intelligible periphrasis for 
these presents shall come, brother Francis, your unworthy servant in the Lord, serving either under the standard of the cross against the Albigenses, or under 
sendeth greeting and peace.” Armed with these credentials, the propagandists the standard of the Guelphs against the Ghibellines ; and the third estate of 
some in, some to copes the ‘the Minorites formed an enthusiastic, patriotic, and religious chivalry, which 
yospel in the empire, some to rival the socialists of france, some to become, the pope could direct at pleasure agai : pan 
at Oxford, and some to provoke martyrdom in Morocco; but never litical 
again to be convened by their “‘general minister’ to consult together in ade-| And now it remained that Francis should receive the appropriate;rewards of 
liberate chapter. It was an experiment too hazardous for repetition, a risk to the services which he had rendered to Rome, to the world mle the church 
be dreaded far more than any which awaited him among the warriors of the —to Rome, in surrounding her with new and energectic allies; to the world, 
crescent, or the champions of the cross. ; in creating a mighty corporation formidable to baronial and to mitred tyrants; 
‘ ‘These were now drawn in hostile array under the walls of Damietta, and to the church, in supplying her with a noble army of evangelists, who braved 
they jcined them. ‘The confusion of the camp of Agramante was but a feeble jevery danger, and endured every privation, to diffuse throughout Christendom 
image of that which he found in the host of the titular King of Jerusalem, |such light as they theiselves possessed. ‘The debt was acknowledged, and 
John de Brienne ;—cavaliers and footmen, all emulous of fame, all impatient paid, by each. ged, 
of obedience, all insisting on being led into action, all interchanging bitter con- In the bitterness of his heart, Francis was weeping over the sins of man- 


tumelies, and all willing to cut each other’s throats, if no better employment |kind, in the sbrine of St. M f An h : 
could be found for their swords, Like another Micaiah, Francis foretold the ‘him, ‘which, though described Chas af anes 
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_ and eminently adapted for a life of penitence. It became the favorite retreat of 
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writers, the weaker faith, or the greater reverence, of Protestantism, cannot 
venture to paint with the same minuteness. All that can be decorously sta- 
ted is, that the Virgin mother, her attendant angels, her divine Son, and their 
devout worshipper, are exhibited by the narrative as interlocutors in a sort of 
melo-dramatic action, which terminates in a promise from the Redeemer, that 
all who should visit that church, and confess themselves to a priest there, should 
receive a plenary remission from the guilt and punishment of all their sins, 
“provided” (such is the singular qualification of the promise) “that this general 
indulgence be ratified by him whom I have authorised to bind and to loose on 
earth.” 

On the following day, Francis was on his knees before the pope at Perugia. 
“Holy father,” he began,” some years ago I reconstructed a little church on your 
domain. Grant, I implore you, to all pilgrims resorting thither, a plenary in- 
dulgence, and exempt the building from the imposts usually consequent on the 

nt of such privileges” ‘For how many years,” said the pontiff, “do you 
esire the indulgence to be given!” “Give me not years,” replied the suitor, 
“but souls, (da mihi non annos sed animos,) and let all who enter the church 
of Saint Mary of Angels in contrition, and who are there absolved by a priest, 
receive a full remission of their sins in this life, and in the life to come.” “A 
vast gift, and contrary to all custom,” observed the parsimonious dispenser of 
salvation. “But, holy father, 1 make the request not in my own namé, but 
in the name of Christ, who has sent me to you.” “Then be it so,” exclaimed 
the pope, “but I limit to one day in each year the enjoyment of the advantage.” 
The grateful Francis rose, bowed low his head, and was retiring, when the 


voice of the pope was again heard. ‘Simpleton, whither are you going! what! |po 


evidence do you carry with you of the grant which you have been soliciting !” 
“Your word,” replied the single-hearted suitor. “If this indulgence be of God, 
let the blessed Virgin be the charter, Christ the notary, andthe angels the wit- 
nesses, I desire no other.” 

The traveller who in our day visits Assisi, finds himself surrounded by a 
population of about three thousand souls, and amidst thirty churches and mo- 
nasteries which attract his eye, he distinguishes, as preeminent above them all, 
the Sagro Covento, where repose the ashes of Saint Francis. It is a building 
of the sixteenth century, extending over the summit of a gentle eminence, 
at the base of the Apennines. A double row of gigantic arches, resem- 
bling one vast aqueduct erected on another, sustain a sumptuous terrace, 
which stands out against the evening sky, like the battlements of some im- 
pregnable fortress. The luxuriant gardens, and the rich meadows below, 
watered by a stream which gushes out from the adjacent mountains, encir- 
cle the now splendid church of St. Mary of Angels, where still may be 
traced the Porzioncula in which Francis worshipped, and the crypt in which 
his emaciated body was committed to the dust. And there also, on each 
returning year, may be seen the hardy mountaineers of Umbria, and the grace- 
ful peasants of Tuscany, andthe solemn processions of the Franciscan or- 
ders, and the long array of civil and ecclesiastical dignitaries, waiting till the 
chimes of the ancieut clocks of the holy convent shall announce the advent 
of the day in which their sins are to be loosed on earth, and their pardon seai- 
ed in heaven. 

Why demand the reasons of any part of a system which presupposes the re- 
nunciation ofall reason! The promise given to Francis by the Saviour, and ra- 
tified by his vicar, was precise and definite. It insured a plenary remission of 
sin to all who should visit the hallowed Porzioncula with contrite hearts, and 
there receive priestly absolution. The promise, as interpreted by the eloquent 
Bordaloue, seems equally absolute. From his sermon, “Surla fete de notre 
Dame des Anges,” we learn that indulgences granted by the pope may, after 
all, turn out to be worthless, since the cause of the gift may be insufficient, or 
some other essential condition may have been neglected. But in this case, the 
indulgence, having been granted directly by Christ himself, must (says the great 
preacher) be infallible, for he must have known the extent of hisown power, and 
must have been guided by eternal wisdom, and must be superior to all law in 
the free dispensation of his gifts. 

Equivocal as the benefit of the papal reward may have been the recompense 
which the world rendered by the hands of Orlando, Lord of Chiusi de Casenti- 
nor was at least substantial. At a solemn festival, atwhich the knight had made 
his profession of arms, Francis had pronounced the usual benediction on the 
symbols of his chivalry, Much discourse ensued on the spiritual state and 

rospects of this militant member of the church, when the grateful, and not 
improvident, Orlando, for the good of his soul bestowed Gn the founder, and 
the companions of the order of Minor brethren, a tract of land amidst the sum- 
mits of the Tuscan Apennines. Monte del! Alvernia, now Lavernia, was a wild 
and sequestered region, covered with heath and rocks, and _ the primeval forest, 


its new owners, especially of their chief. Yet even in these solitudes he was 
not exempt from some grave incommodities. By night, malignant demons af- 
flicted him, dragging his defenceless body along the ground, ard bruising him 
with cruel blows. When the sun burnt fiercely over his bead, Orlando ap- 
peared with food, and with offers to erect cells and dormitories tur che hermits, 
and to supply all their temporal wants, that they might surrender .hemselves 
wholly to prayer and meditation. But neither the enmity of the demons, nur 
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fastened to a cross; and when the whole scene passed away, it was found that 
iby radiations from this celestial figure, the body of Francis, like wax beneath 
the pressure of a seal, had acquired the sacred stigmata—that is, on either hand, 
and on either foot, marks exactly corresponding with the two opposite extrem- 
ities of a rude iron nail, and on the side, a wound such as fmight have been in- 
flicted by a spear. 

This stupendous even happened on the 17th September ; a day still consecra- 

ted by the church to the perpetual commemoration of it. No Christian, there- 
fore, may doubt it ; for St. Thomas, and all other theologians, assure us, that to 
doubt a “canonical fact,” is rash, scandalous, and open to the just suspicions of 
heresy. Yet scepticism on the subject appears to have been of very early 
growth. Within thirteen years from the date of the occurence, a Dominican 
preacher at Oppaw in Moravia, and the Bishop of Olmutz, had both published 
their utter disbelief of the whole story, and had condemned the propagation 
of itas sinful. For this audacious presumption, however, Ugolino, who then 
filled the papal throne under the title of Gregory the IXth., addressed to them 
both reproachful letters, which sufficiently attest his own faith in the prodigy. 
In the dense cloud of corroborative witnesses, may be distinguished his suc- 
cessor Pope Alexander the Fourth, who, in a still extant bull, denounces the 
lseverest penalties on all gainsayers. Indeed, if Saint Bonaventura may be be- 
lieved, Alexander went further still, and was used to deelare that he had with 
his own eyes seen and admired the stigmata. And here is M. Chavin de 
Malan ready to abandon his reliance in all human testimony, if any one can 
convince him of the insufficiency of that on which his faith in this miracle re- 
ses. 
When the fishermen of Jordan shall have learnt how to stay her swellings 
with their nets, it will be time to encounter the soaring enthusiasm of M. Cha- 
vin de Malan by the cobwebs of human logic. When geometricians shall 
have ascertained the color of the circle, we may hope to arrive at an under- 
standing with him as to the meaning of the terms in which he disputes.— 
When critics shall have demonstrated, from the odes of Pindar, the polariza- 
tion of light, he and we may be of one mind as to the laws by which our belief 
should be governed. Meanwhile, his rebukes for the hardness of our hearts 
shall not be repelled by any imputations touching the softness of his head. He 
and his fellow-worshippers regard it as eminently probable, that he by whom 
this universal frame of things has been created and subtained, should descend 
to this earth, to act so strange a pat in so grotesqre a drama. If we could 
adopt the same opinion, we might with them give some heed even to the scanty, 
and most suspicious, evidence on which these marvels rest. One prodigy, in- 
deed, connected with this tale, we receive with implicit conviction and profound 
astonishment. It is, that in the city in which Louis Philippe reigns, :n which 
Guizot and Their writer, and in which Cousin lectures, there have arisen two 
learned historians, who, with im ioned eloquence, and unhesitating faith, 
reproduce a legend which would have been rejected as extravagant by the au- 
‘thors to whom we owe the “Arabian Nights,” and as profane by those with 
whom Don Quixote was familiar. 

Francis did not long survive the revelation of Mount Alvernia. Exhausted 
by vigils, by fasting, and by fatigue, he retired to Assisi. Leoni accompanied 
him. As they approached the city, the increasing weakness of the saint com- 
pelled him to seek the unwonted relief of riding. But as his companion fol- 
lowed behind, Francis divined his thoughts. In early life they had often journeyed 
jtogether over the same road, the one ever conscious of his noble birth, the 
other never allowed to forget that his father was but a merchant. The con- 
‘trast of the past and the present was too powerful to both of the travellers.— 
‘Faint as he was, Francis dismounted from the ass which bore him, declaring 
‘that he could not retain the saddle while one so much his superior in rank was 
on foot. 
| He reached st length a hut near the convent of St. Damiano, where, under 
‘the care of Clara and her poor sisters, he found a temporary repose. Twelve 
‘months of utter incapacity for exertion followed. They were passed in the 
‘monastery of St. Mary of Angels. The autumn brought with it some brief 
‘intermission of his sufferings, and again his voice was heard throughout Umbria, 
\preaching, as his custom was, in words few, simple, and pathetic ; and when 
‘unable to teach by words, gazing with earnest tenderness on the crowds who 
\thronged to receive his benediction and to touch his garments. 
|| In this last mission, a woman of Bagnarea brought to him her infant to be 
‘healed. Francis laid hishands on the child, who recovered ; and who after- 
‘wards, under the name of Bonaventura, became his biographer, the general 
‘minister of his order, a cardinal, a theologian, and a saint. 
| At the approach of death, Francis felt and acknowledged the horror common 
to all men, and especially to men of irritable nerves and delicate organization. 
But such feelings promptly yielded to his habitual affiance in the divine love, 
‘and to his no less habitual affection for all in whom he recognized the regenerate 
image of the divine nature. Among these was the Lady Jacoba di Settesoli ; 
and to her he dictated a letter, requesting her immediate presence with a 
winding sheet for his body, and tapers for his funeral, and with the cakes she 
‘had been used to give him during his illness at Rome. Then pausing, he bade 
his amanuensis tear the leiter, expressing his conviction that Jacoba was at 
‘hand. She appeared, and so deep was her emotion as to have suggested to 


the alluremeuts of their unconscious ally, could seduce Francis from his||the bystanders (to whom apparently her existence had till then been unknown) 


fidelity to his wedded wife. Inher society he wandered through the woods and 
caverns of Alvernia, relying for support on Him alone by whom the ravens are 
fed, and awakening the echoes of the mountains by his devout songs and fer- 
vent ejaculations. 

It remained only that the church, in the person of her eternal head, should re- 
quite the services of her great reformer. The too familiar legend must be 
briefly told, for every one who would cherish in himself, or in others, the rever- 
ence due to the holy and the awful, must shrink from the approach to sucha 
topic, and be unwilling to linger on it. 

On the annual festival of Saint Michael the archangel, for the year 1224, 
Francis, and Leoni a member of his order, went together to worship at a church 
which had then been erected on Mount Alvernia. The sortes sanctorum were 
again consulted, by thrice opening the gospels, which lay upon the altar. On 
each occasion, the volume presented to their eyes the history of the passion; and 
the coincidence was accepted by Francis as ominous of some great event which 
was about to happen to himself. 

The hour*arrived of the “holy sacrifice,” when, as though to symbolize his 
disgust for earth, and his aspirations to. heaven, the body of the saint slowly 
ascended heavenwards. Whenit had reached the ordinary height of a man, 
the feet were embraced and bathed with tears by Leoni, who stood beneath.— 
Gradually it mounted beyond the range of human vision, but even then his 
voice was heard in discourse with the invisible, and a bright radiance attested 
the presence of the Redeemer. He was made manifest to the eye of his en- 


‘the vague and oppressive sense of some awful mystery. With no failure of the 
reverence due to so great a man, it may however, be reasonably conjectured, 
that in Jacoba he had found that intense and perfect sympathy to which the 
difference of sex is essential, and whichnone but the pure in heart have ever 
entertained. 

Her cakes were again eaten by the sick man, but without any abatement of 
‘his malady. Elia, who during his illaess had acted as general minister of his 
order, and Bernard de Quintavalle, his first proselyte, were kneeling before him. 
To each of them he gave a part of one of the cakes of Jacoba, and then cross- 
ing his arms so as to bring his right hand over the head of Bernard, (whose 
‘humility had ehosen the left or inferior position,) he solemnly blessed them both, 
and bequeathed to Bernard the government of the whole Franciscan society. 
‘He then dictated his last will, in which the rules he had already promulgated 
were explained and enforced, and his followers were selemnly commended to 

the guidance and the blessing of the Most High. 

His last labor done, he was laid, in obedience to his command, on the bare 
ground. The evening, we are told, was calm, balmy, and peaceful, the western 
sky glowing with the mild and transparent radiance which follows the setting 
of an autumal sun behind the lofty hills of central Italy. At that moment the 
‘requiem for the dying ceased, as the faltering voice of Francis was heard, in the 
language of David, exclaiming, “« Voce mea ad Dominum clamavi!” His at- 
temdants bent over him as he pursued the divine song, and caught his last 
‘breath as he uttered, ‘‘ Bring my soul out of prison, that I may give thanks 


raptured worshipper, in the form of a sereph moving on rapid wings, though 
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Some there are, total strangers to man’s interior life, who find for themselves | !himself under the inevitable result, by remembering that he has failed only 
in the objects of concupiscence a living tomb; these are the sensual and |where Cicero and Bacon had failed before him. In the tragi-comedy of life, 
the worldly. Some, for whom the world within is detached from the world | the saint, in common with all other great men, occasionally assumed the bus- 
without them, by hard, sharp, clear lines of demarcation ; these are the men kin, though not so much to join in the dialogue as to keep up the by-play. His 
of practical ability. Some, who, from every idol of the theatre, fashion to |\jocularities were of the kind usually distinguished as practical, and if not em- 
themselves some idol of the cavern; these are the votaries of poetry or art. inently ludicrous, were, at least very pregnant jests. Behuld, to the unuttera- 
Some, to whom all substantial things are permanently eclipsed by the imagery ||ble amazement of his unwashed, and half-naked fraternity, strutting before 
of the brain ; these are the insane. And some, to whom every cherished idea |them, on his return from Damietta, in a tunic of the finest texture, with a hood 
of their minds gives assurance of a corresponding objective reality ; these are 'behind, fashionably reaching to his middle, and a broad and rich frill in front 
the mystics and enthusiasts—men of an amphibious existence—inhabitants jusurpiog the function of clerical bands ;—his head tossed up towards the sky 
alternately of the world of shadows, and of the world of solidities—their dreams |—his voice loud and imperious—and his gait like that of a dancing-master. 
passing into action, their activity subsiding into dreams—a by-word to the sen- | What this strange pantomime might mean could be conjectured by none but 
sual and the worldly, an enigma to the practical, a study to the poet, and not |brother Elia, whose unsubdued passion for dress had been indulged during the 
rarely ending as fellow-prisoners with the insane. \absence of the « general minister,” and who now saw himself thus villanously 

To‘this small section of the human family belonged Francis of Assissi, a mere jcaricatured by the aid of his own finery. With his serge cloak, his sandals, and 
self-contradiction to those who beheld him ineuriously ; inone aspect a playful jhis cord, Francis resumed his wonted gravity, and the unlucky exquisite was 
child,fin the next a gloomy anchorite ; an arch smile of drollery stealing at degraded on the spot from his charge as vicar-general. On the refusal, by 
times across features habitually saered to sorrow and devotion ; passing from janother brother, of obedience to his chief, a grave was dug, the offender seated 
dark forbodings into more than human ecstasies ; a passionate lover of nature, jupright in it, and mould cast over him till ithad covered his shoulders. “ Art 
yet living by choice in crowds and cities ; at once an erotic worshipper, anda jthou dead?” exclaimed Francis to the head, which alone remained above 
proficient in the practical business of the religious state ; outstripping in his ground. “ Compietely,” replied the terrified monk. “ Arise, then,” rejoined 
transcendental raptures the pursuit of criticism and conjecture, and yet drawing||the saint, ‘‘ gothy ways, and remember that the dead never resist any one. 
up codes and canons with all the precision of a notary. Let me have dead, not living followers.” 

The reconcilement of all this was not, however, hard to find. Francis was | These gambols, however, were as unfrequent as they are uncouth. They 
an absolute prodigy of faith, and especially of faith in himself. Whatever he jwere but gleams of mirth, passing rapidly across a mind far more often overcast 
saw in the “ camera lucida” of his own mind, he received implicitly as the gen- |by constitutional sadness. For though faith had reversed in him the natural 
uine reflection of some external reality. Every metaphor with which he dal- springs of action, and revealed to him the cheat of life, and peopled his imagi- 
lied became to him and actual personage, to be loved or to be hated. It was |nation with many bright and many awful forms, yet she was unattended by her 
scarcely as a fiction that he wood Poverty as his wife. Each living thing was|/usual handmaids, peace and hope. With a heart dead to selfish delights and 
a brother or a sister tohim, in a sense which almost ceased to be figurative. absorbed in holy and benevulent affections, he possessed neither present seren- 
To allinanimate beings he ascribed a personality and a sentient nature, in jity nor anticipated joy. Cheerless and unalluring is the image of Francis of 
something more than a sport of fancy. At every step of his progress, celestial | Assisi ; his figure gaunt and wasted, his countenance furrowed with care, hie 
visitants hovered round him, announcing their presence sometimes in visible! /sou) hurried from one excitement to another, incapable of study, incapable of 
forms, sometimes in audible voices. The Virgin mother was the lady of his jrepose, forming attachments but to learn their fragility, conquering difficulties 
heart ; her attendant angels but so many knights companions in his spiritual /but to prove the vanity of conquest, living but to consolidate his order of Minor 
ehivalry ; the church a bridein glorious appare! ; and her celestial Spouse the brethren, and yet haunted by constant forebodings of their rapid degeneracy. 
object of a passion which acknowledged no restraint either in the vehemence of Under the pressure of such solicitudes and of premature disease, he indulged 
spirit with which it was cherished, or in the fondness of the language in which |his natural melancholy, (his only se!f-indulgence,) and gave way to tears till 
it was expressed. It was inevitable that the inhabitant of such a world as this his eyesight had almost wholly fai'sd hini 
should have manifested himself to the vulgardenizens of earth in ceaseless con-| ‘Io his wondering disciples, these natural results of low diet, scanty dress, 
trasts and seeming incongruities ; so esssential were the differences between the and ceaseless fatigue, on such atemperament, appeared asso many prodigies 
ever-varying impulses on which he soared, and the unvarying motives in the jof grace. But the admiration was not reciprocal. He saw, and vehemently 
strength of which they plodded. ireproved their faults. Which of them should be the greatest, was debated 

Birds, insects, plants, and fishes are variously regarded, in a culinary, a scien- |among the Minor brethren, as once among a more illustrious fraternity ; and, in 
tific, a picturesque, or a poetical point of view. To Francis of Assisi they imitation of him who washed the feet of the aspiring fishermen of Galilee, 
were friends, kinsmen, and even congregations. Doves were his especial fa-||Francis abdicated the government of the order, and became himself nothing 
vorites He gathered them into his convents, laid them in his bosom, taught |more than a Minor brother. Which of ‘hem should gather in the greatest nume 
them to eat out of his hand, and pleased himself with talking of them as so berof female proselytes, and superintead their convents, was another competi- 
many chaste and faithful brethren of the order. Inthe lark which sprung up |tion which he watched with yet severer anxiety. iis own abduction of Clara 
before his feet, he saw a Minorite sister, clad inthe Franciscan color, who, like from her father’s house, he had learned to regard as a sublime departure 
a true Franciscan, despised the earth, and soared towards heaven with thanks- from rules which other zealots would do well .o observe. * Alas!” he ex- 
givings for her simple diet. When a nest of those birds fought for the food he iclaimed, “ at the moment God forbade us wives, Satan has, I fear, given us 
brought them, he not only rebuked their inhumanity, but prophesied their pun- sisters.” Which of them would build the most splendid monasteries, was yet 
ishment. His own voice rose with that of the nightingale in rural vespers, and another rivalry in which he foresaw their approaching decline “ Now,” he 
at the close of their joint thanks-givings, he praised, and fed, and blessed his ‘said, * it is who shail erect the finest religious edifices. ‘The time is coming 
fellow worshipper. ‘ My dear sisters,” he exclaimed to some starlings who when others of us shall build mansions fit for the great and noble of the earth. 
chattered around him as he preached, * you have talked long enough. it is my |Rich and beautiful will be the dress of those architects! Well! if our breth- 
turn now ; listen to the word of yeur Creator, and be quiet.’’ The very ser jren may but escape mortal sin, let us be satisfied.” Which of them should 
mon addressed by the saint to such an audience, yet lives in the pages of his) first win the favor of ecclesiastical patrons, was an inquiry which their protec. 
great biographer. “ My little brothers,” it began, ** you should love and praise |tor, Ugolino, had suggested ; but the rising ambition was energetically de- 
the Author of your being, who has clothed you with plumage, and given you nounced by their prophet Francis, in fervent and prophetic warnings which may 
wings with which to fly where you will. You were the first created of all ani- |be read among his yet extant predictions. 
mals. He preserved your race in the ark. He has given the pure atmosphere | Saints and satirists, of aday but little remote from his own, emulate each 
for your dwelling-place. You sow not, neither do you reap. Without any jother in recording the accomplishment of these dark forebodings. At the dis- 
care of your own, he gives you lofty trees to build your nests in, and watches |tance of thirty years from the death of the founder, we find Bonaventura, the 
over your young. Therefore give praise to your bountiful Creator.” | greatest of his successors in the government of the order, thus addressing his 

The well-known instinct by which irrational animals discover aud attach provincial ministers :—* ‘he indolence of our brethren is laying open the path 
themselves to their rational friends, was exhibited whenever Francis came |to every vice. ‘They are immersed in carnal repose. They roam up and down 
abroad. The wild falcon wheeled and fluttered round him. The leveret' everywhere, burthening every place to which they come. So importunate are 
sought rather to attract than to escape his notice. ‘The half-frozen bees crawled their demands, and such their rapacity, that it has become no less terrible to fall 
tohim in winter time to be fed. A lamb foliowed him even into the city of im with them than with so many robbers. So sumptuous is the structure of their 
Rome, and was playfully cherished there by Jacoba di Settesoli under the magnificent buildings as to bring us all into diseredit. So frequently are they 
name of a Minor brother. involved in those culpable intimacies which our rule prohibits, that suspicion, 

These natural incidents became, in the hands of his monkish biogra-'|scandal, and reproach have been excited against us. 
phers, so many miracles fit only for the nursery. Let us not, however,| ‘The Franciscan order has, however, not only survived the denunciations of 
upbraid them. Without doubt, M. Chavin de Malan, in theyear 1845, and |Bonaventura and of Dante—the banter of Erasmus—the broader scofls of 


from the city of Paris, informs us, that when Francis addressed his feathered “‘ The Letters of some Ovscure Men”—the invectives of Wicliff and Luther 


congregation they stretched out theiz necks toimbibe his precepts ;—that, at 
h is bidding, the starlings ceased to chatter while he preached ;—that, in ful- 
filment of his predictions, the naughty larks died miserably ;—that the falcon 
announced to him in the mountains the hour of prayer, though with gentler 
voice and a tardier summons, when the saint was sick ;—that Jacoba was 
aroused to her devotions by her lamb with severe punctuality ;—that an 
ovicidal wolf, being rebuked by thisecclesiastical Orpheus for his carnivorous 
deeds, placed his paw in the hand of his monitor in pledge of his future good 
behavior, and like a wolf of honor, never more indulged himself in mutton. 


—the taunts of Milton—the contemptuous equity of Bayle—and the eloquence, 
‘the wit, the scorn, and the resentment of half the pens of Europe ; but has 
outlived the egregious crimes and follies of its own degenerate sons, and after 
six centuries still lives and flourishes, a boast of the papal, anda problem for 
the Protestant world. What is the principle of this protracted vitality ! Whence 
[the buoyancy, which, amidst so many storms and wrecks, has so long sustained 
ve inettate of the unlearned, half-crazy, fugitive from the counting-house of 

ssisi 

Not even the idolaters of hisname ascribe to him any profound foresight, or 


Yet M. Chavin de Malan is writing a learned and an eloquent history of the intuitive genius, or bold originality of thought. The eloquence for which he 


monastic orders. Such be thy gods, O Oxford ! 
In common with all the great thaumaturgists of the Church of Rome, Fran- 
cis abstained trom recording his own prodigies. He was too honest and too 
lowly. Noman could less be, to himself, the centre of his own thoughts. 
One central object occupied them all. He was a Pan-Christian” He saw 
the outer world not merely thronged with emblems, but instinct with the pre- 
sence, of the Redeemer. The lamb he fondled was the Paschal sacrifice. The’ 
worm he guarded from injury was “ the worm, and no man, the outcast of the 
ple.” The very stones (on which he never trod irreverently) were “ the 
chief-stone” of the prophet. The flowers were the “blossoms of the stem 
of Jesse, the perfume of which gladdens the whole earth.” The ox and the 
ass were his guests at a Christmas festival, which he gave in the forest not long 
before his death, and while they steadily ate the corn provided for them, pro- 
cessions of Minor brethren, and crowds of admiring spectators, listened to his 
discourses on the manger and the babe of Bethlehem, or joined with him in sa- 
cred carols on the nativity. 
Whoever shall undertake a collection of the facetia of Francis, may console, 


was renowned was no ignited logic ; but a burst of contagious emotion, guided 
by no art, fed by no stores of knowledge, and directed by no intellectual prow- 
ess ; the voice of a herald still repeating the same impressive tidings not the 
address of an orator subjugating at once the rational and the sensitive faculties 
of his audience. He was rather the compiler than the inventor of the Fran- 


jciscan code ; and as a legislator is famous for only two novelties—the vow of 


absolute poverty, whieh was made but to be broken ; and the reconcilement of 
the religious with the secular state in his Order of Penitence ; which died away 
with the feudal oppressions and the social exigencies which, at first, sustained 
and nourished it. 

Considered only as a part of the general system of monasticism, the success 
of the Franciscan rule is, however, readily explicable. Men become monks 
and women nuns, sometimes from vulgar motives—such as fashion, the desire 
of mutual support, the want of a maintenance, inaptitude for more active duties, 


\satiety of the pleasures of life, or disgust at its disappointments, parental au- 


thority, family convenience, or the like : sometimes from superstitious fancies, 


as the supposed sanctity of certain relics, or the expiatory value of some 
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particular ceremonial ;—sometimes from nobler impulses, such as the convic-) 
tion that such solitude is essential to the purity of the soul of the recluse, or to 
the usefulness of his life;—but, always, in some degree, from other causes of 
still deeper root and far wider expansion. Such are, the servile spirit, which 
desires to abdicate the burden of free will and the responsibilities of free 
agency ;—and the feeble spirit, which can stand erect, and make progress, 
only when sustained by the pressure and the impulse of a crowd ;—and the 
wavering spirit, which takes refuge from the pains of doubt inthe contagion 
of monastic unanimity. 

Neither is the success of the Franciscan institute, if viewed as distinct from) 
all other conventual orders, involved in any real obscurity. So reite- 
rated, indeed, and so just have been the assaults on the Mendicant Friars, that 
we usually forget that, till the days of Martin Luther, the church had never 
seen so great and effectual areform as theirs. During nearly two centuries, 
Francis and his spiritual descendants, chiefly, if not exclusively, directed the 
two great engines of the Christian warfare—the mission and the pulpit. Noth-|| 
ing in the histories of Wesley or of Whitfield, can be compared with the en- | 
thusiasm which everywhere welcomed them, or with the immediate and visible’ 
results of their labors. In an age of oligarchal tyranny they were the protec-| 
tors of the weak ; in an age of ignorance the instructors of mankind ; and in an 
age of profligacy the stern vindicators of the holiness of the sacerdotal charac- 
ter, and the virtues of domestic hfe. While other religious societies withdrew 
from the world, they entered, studied, and traversed it. ‘They were followed | 
by the wretched, the illiterate, and the obscure, through whom, from the first 
the church has been chiefly replenished, but not by them only. In every part 


'I was commissioned to make a poem tor his work, and he received, there- 
fore, the following impromptu:— 

“No more shall Holberg live,’ by Death was said, 

‘I crush the clay, his soul’s bonds heretofore ;’ 

‘And from the formless clay, the cold, the dead,’ 

Cried Thorwaldsen, ‘shall Holberg live once more.’ 


One morning when he had just moddled in clay his great bas-relief of the 
procession to Golgotha, I entered his study. 

Pe me,’ said he, ‘ does it seem to you that I kave dressed Pilate pro- 
perly 

“You must not say anything to him,’ said the Baroness, who was always 
with him; it is right, it is excellent ; go away with you.’ 

Thorwaldsen repeated this question. 

‘ Well, then,’ said I, ‘ as you ask me, I must confess, that it really does 
appear to meas if Pilate were dressed rather as an Egyptian than as a Ro- 
man.’ 

‘It seems to me so too,’said Thorwaldsen, seizing the clay with his hands 
and destroying the figure. 

‘Now you are guilty of his having annihilated an immortal work,’ exclaim- 
ed the Baroness to me with warmth. 

‘Then we can make a new immortal work,’ said he in a cheerful humor, 
and modelled Pilate ashe now remains in the bas-relief in the Ladies’ 
Church in Copenhagen. 

His last birth day was celebrated there in the country. I had written a 
merry little song, and it was hardly dry on paper, when we sang it, in the 


of Europe, the rich, the powerful, and the learned, were found among their 
proselytes. In our own land, Duns Scotus, Alexander Hales, Robert Grostete, | 
and Roger Bacon, lent to this new Christian confederacy the lustre and the au- | 
therity of their names. And even when, by the natural descent ef corruption, 
it had fallen into well-deserved contumely, the mission and the pulpit, and the! 
tradition of the great men by whom it was originally organized and nurtured, 
were sufficient to arrest the progress of decay, and to redeem for the Francis- 
can order a permanent and a conspicuous station among the «Prineedoms, 
Dominations, Powers,” which hold their appointed rank and perform their ap- 
propriate offices in the great spiritual dynasty of Rome. 

he tragedy of Hamlet, leaving out the character of the Prince of Denmark ; 
the biography of Turenne, with the exception of his wars ; may, perhaps, be, 
but inadequte images of alife of Saint Francis, omitting all notice of the doc- 
trines he taught, and excluding any account of the influence of his theology on! 
himself or his contemporaries, and on the generations which have succeeded 
him. This, however, is not a biography, buta rapid sketch put forth by secular, 
men to secular readers. It would be indecorous to suppose that our profound di- | 
vines. Scottish or English, would waste the mid-night oil over so slight an at- 


early morning before his door, accompanied by the music of jingling fire- 
irons, gongs, and bottles rubbed against a basket. Thorwaldsen, himself, 
in his morning gown and slippers, opened his door. and danced around his” 
chamber ; swung round his Raphael cap, and joinedin the chorus. There 
was life and mirth in the strong old man. 

On the last day of his life I sat by him at dinner; he wes unusually good 
humored ; repeated several witticisms which he had just read in the Cor- 
sair,a well known Copenhagen newspaper, and spoke of the journey which 


he should undertake to Italy in the summer. After this we parted; he 


went to the theatre, and | home. 
On the following morning, the waiter at the hotel, where I lived, said, 
‘That it was a very remarkable thing about Thorwaldsen—that he had died 


yesterday.” 
‘Thorwaldsen ! exclaimed I ; the is not dead, I dined wiih him yester- 
ay.’ 
‘ People say, that he died, last evening, at the theatre,’ returned the 
waiter. 


I fancied that he might be taken ill ; but, still, felt a strange anxiety, 


and hastened immediately over to his house. There lay his corpse stretch- 


tempt as this to revive the memory of a once famous father of the church, now, t 
ed out on the bed ; the chamber was filled with strangers $ the floor wet 


fallen into unmerited neglect and indiscriminate opprobrium among us. Yet if, in. 
deed, any student of Jewell or of Knox should so far descend from his Bodleian. 
eminences as to cast a hasty glance over these lines, let him heartily censure if 
he will, then supply their too palpable emissions. Let him write the complete’ 
story of Saint Francis, and estimate impartially his acts, his opinions, his char-| 
acter, and his labors ; and he will have written one important chapter of a his- 
tory of the monastic orders, and will have contributed to supply one great de- 
ficiency in the ecclesiastical literature of the Protestant world. 


ANECDOTE OF THORWALDSEN. 

In the work entitled ‘* The True Story of My Life,” by Hans Christian 
Andersen, translated from the Danish, by Mary Howitt, occurs the follow- 
ing interesting passage relating to the great sculptor Thoiwaldsen :— 

“One morning at Nyso—at the time when he was working at his own 
statue—I entered his work room and bade him good morning ; he appeared 
as if he did not wish to notice me, and I stele softly away again. At break- 


with melted snow ; the air stifling; no one said a word; the Baroness 
Stampe sat on the bed and wept bitterly, I stood trembling and deeply agi- 


||tated, 


A farewell hymn, which I wrote, and to which Hartmann composed the 
music, was sung by Danish students over his coffin.’ 


THE ARTS AS CONNECTED WITH THE SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION. 
BY JOHN CARROLL BRENT. 
No. 7. : 
I now proceed to the remaining branch of my subject, and shall content 
myself with but afew remarks, the art of Engraving being of so popular 
a character, as to render a detailed lucubration unnecessary, and out of place. 
Well has a writer on the subject observed that “engraving is the most com- 


fast, he was very parsimonious in the use of words, and when somebody) mercial of those arts which administer to calm and elegant enjoyment, affords 


asked him to say something at all events, he replied in his dry way, ‘] 
have said more during this morning than in many days, but nobody heard 
me. There I stood, and fancied that Andersen was behind me, for he came 
and said good morning—so I told him a long story about myself and Byron. 
I thought that he might give one word in reply, and turned myself round ; 
and there had I been standing a whole hour and chatting aloud to the bare 
walls.’ 

We all of us besought him to let us hear the whole story once more; but 
we had it now very short. 

“Oh that was in Rome,’ said he, ‘when I was about to make Byron’s 
statue ; he placed himself just opposite to me, and began immeciately to 
assume quite another countenance to what was customary to him. Will 
you not sit still, said 1 ; but you must not make those faces. It is my ex- 
pression, said Byron. Indeed ? said I, and then I made him as I wished, 
and everybody said when it was finished, that I had hit the likeness. When 
Byron, however, saw it, he said ‘It does not resemble me at all; I look more 
unhappy.’ 

6 vos above all things, so desirous of looking extremely unhappy,’ 
added Thorwaldsen with a comical expression. 

It afforded the great sculptor pleasure to listen to musicafter dinner with 
half shut eyes, and it was his greatest delight, when, in the evening, the 
game of loto began, which the whole neighborhood of Nyso was obliged 
to learn; they only played for glass pieces, and on this account I am able 
to relate a peculiar characteristic of this otherwise great man—that he play- 
ed with the greatest interest on purpose to win. 

He would espouse with warmth and vehemence the part of those from 
whom he believed that he had received an injustice ; he opposed himseli 
to unfairness and railery, and even against the lady of the house, who 
for the rest, had the most childlike sentiments towards him, and who 
had no other thought, than how to make every thing most agreeable to 
him. 

In his company, I wrote several of my tales for children—for example, 
“One Luck Oin” (‘Ole Shut Fye,”) to which he listened with pleasure 
and interest. Often in the twilight, when the family circle sat in the open 
garden parlour, Thorwaldsen would come softly behind me, and clap- 
ping me on the shoulder, would ask, *“‘Shall we little ones hear any tales 
-pight ?” 
-— is own uliarly natural manner! he bestowed the most beautiful 
praise on my fictions, for their truth ; it delighted him to hear the same 
stories ‘eran’ ‘eragain. Often, during his most glorious works, would 
he stance ~“*  aughing countenance, and listen to the stories of the Top and 
the Ball, wu the Ugly Duckling. I possess a certain talent of improvising 


the most efficient means of diffusing through the world a just and general taste 


in the fine arts, and consequently in those numerous branches of manufacture 


which are derived from, and sustained by the arts.” 

No one in these days of general education, can close his eyes on the claims 
of engraving to a high rank among the intellectual agents of the world. It 
enters so constantly and agreeably into all the operations of everyday life ; it 
renders such invaluable service to science, industry, literature, and to all the 
arts, that its practical benefits are and ever must be universally acknowledged. 
The school boy at his form ; the professor in his chair; the artist at his easel ; 
the mechanic at his work ; the merchant in his warehouse ; the sailor on the 
ocean ; in fact all, and every class of the human family, however exalted, how- 
ever low ; however rich, however poor; find this universal and useful art 
their solace in trouble, their comfort in business, and their enjoyment in pros- 
perity. 

Therefore, it is almost an act of supererogation to dwell upon its merits, to 
urge its claims. But as it formed a portion of my plan to mention it in con- 
nection with the “Gallery of Art,” to be constructed in the Smithsonian build- 
ings, | may be excused for recommending its encouragement most emphatical- 
ly to the Regents. The art has already made mest respectable progress in 
this country. Our large cities can boast of men who are an honor to their 
honorable pursuits. Our walls are ornamented with the productions of their 
skill, which can hardly be surpassed by the best workmen in the old world. Our 
magazines, pictorial works, albums, serials, and books of devotiou, can be re- 
ferred to as distinguished proofs of American talent and industry. Charts, 
coins, bank notes, and other useful branches of the art have grown into more 
general use, and advanced far on the path of improvement towards the goal of 
excellence. In a word, the signs are favorable for the progress of this beauti- 
ful and valuable contributor to our pleasure and necessaries, and it is to be hoped 
that as much as is cheering and creditable has already been done, so a new im- 
pulse will be given to its onward march, by an increase of public favor and en- 
couragement, 

It is almost needless to dwell upon the art of engraving as an intellectual 
agent and valuable contributor to the other branches of human pursuits. When 
we go back to the stream of time, and trace its progress to the present day ; 


in my native tongue little poems and songs. The talent amused Thorwald- 


gen very much ; and as he had modelled atNyso, Holberg’s portrait in clay,||when we see how constantly it has been laboring for the benefit and ameliora- 
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tion of mankind ; when we witness its triumphs, whether dealing with coins, 
precious stones, seals, copper plate, wood cuts, etching, mezzotinto, &c, and 
the exquisite specimens in all these materials it has presented for our edifica- 
tion, profit and delight : when, I say, we know and feel that all this has been 
done, and that, if the world is wise, it may be made more general and use- 
ful for the future, our admiration is naturally excited, and our wishes for 
the acceleratd and upward march of engraving, freely and ardently bestowed. 

How and to what extent the art contributes to painting, sculpture, architect- 
ure, manufactures—to the furnishing of our houses, the education of our chil- 
dren, the improvement of our race, the luxuries and comforts of life, is felt, but 
may not be adequately expressed by every ran woman and child in the land. 
So natural, indeed, is our admiration of this art, so spontaneous the tribute 
to its charms and merits, that even before the mind is able to connect ideas and 
exercise the faculties of reason, it developes itself in childhood, and the prattling 
artless infant discloses thus early its fondness for engravings. If rightly used 
and directed, that natural taste may be made to conduce, most effectually, 
to the discipline of the head and heart of that growing child. Its eyes may) 
be made te drink in the light of knowledge, and the impressions be thus made 
upon its mental vision, which neither time nor change can afterwards oblite- 
rate. 

Yes, another valuable attribute of the art has been latterly improved, and 
disseminated. Pictorial teaching for the young is now deemed an important) 
agent in their progress towards knowledge and virtue. It has been found that! 
the eye must play an essential part in intellectual improvement. ‘The road to’ 
knowledge is thus made more attractive, the exercises and duties of a scholar, 
and teacher, lightened and divided, and a rich harvest of success may be antici- 
pated in the training of the rising generation, if the proper course be adopted,| 
and men, things, and events, calculated to excite emulation, instruction, 
and pleasure, be presented to the student's eyes, in well executed pictorial rep- 
resentations. 

The adoption and enlargement of this element of instruction will necessarily 
give much io do to the engraver. He, in common with his brother artists, will 
be called upon to prepare the materials ; to the teacher, to the parent, to the 
friend and companion, will it be left to apply those materials, to spread the pic- 
tured page and animated scene before the youthful eye, and use it as a potent 
and enduring illustrator of their lessons and instructions. 

It is, therefore, peculiarly the province of the regents, to invite this popular 
and useful art to the Smithsonian banquet. In the diffusion of knowledge among 
men through pictorial education the engraver will be fuund a valuable agent 
and contributor. Let the same inducements be held out to him as to the paint- 
er, the sculptor, the architect, agriculturalist and mechanic. Let the results 
of American skill and industry in this braneh of human knowledge enjoy a con- 
spicuous place in the proposed Gallery of Art, and the doors be thrown wide 
open for their exposition, and I feel most confident that an impulse will be giv- 
en to its advancement which cannot but be gratifying and beneficial to the com- 
munity at large. 

I have thus thrown out, in a superficial and desultory manner, some opinions 
and suggestions on the arts. I trust that my effort has not been all in vain. [| 
know that in these exciting times, when stirring events, “by land and flood,”’ 
glorious for American skill and valor, are coming in upon us thick and fast, that 
the voice of one recommendiug more peaceful, yet allow me to say, not less 
honorable triumphs, is likely to be drowned and pass unheeded. But, let us 
recollect the instance cited by Chancellor Kent in his note on the subject of 
“ Copyright to Authors,” ** that it isa curious fact in the history of mankind, 
that the French National Convention, in July, 1793, should have busied them- 
selves with the project of a law of that kind (the protection of intellectual pro- 
duction to authors and their heirs) when the whole republic was at that time in 


the most violent convulsions, and the combined armies were invading Fiance!’ 


and besieging Valenciennes ; when Paris was one scene of sedition, terror, 
proscription, imprisonment, and judicial massacre, under the forms of the re- 
volutionary tribunal ; when the convention had just been mutilated by its 
own violent denunciation and imprisonment of the deputies of the Girondin 
party, and the whole nation was preparing to rise ina mass to expel the in- 
vaders.” 

A valuable lesson does this read to the present generation Not to profit 
by it, and to offer the existence of war, political excitement, and the pressure 
of the times, as apology for the neglect of ‘* the protection of intellectual pro- 
ductions,”” when the wicked, distracted, revolutionary French republic rose 
above such paltry pretexts, and set the world such an honorable example, would 
be alike contemptible and disgraceful to a free, intellectual and growing nation 


py “all, in addition to the inducements held out to our love of pleasure, 


profit and intellectual improvement, let us reflect that an onward march in the 
path of good and legitimate knowledge, when consecrated by a sense of religion, 
is alike elevating to the mind, conducive to our enjoyment and comforts, im- 
proving to the heart. Religion has ever smiled upon the arts. Christianity 
is the best and most constant patron ofits gifted children. The worship of the 
deity is made more spiritual, more imposing, more glorious, by its beautiful 
and pious contributions. Grateful to the source of all true inspirations, and 
panting to prove his love and submission by word and deed, the artist 
devotes his genius to the service of the Being who is « the giver of all good 
gifts,” and transmits his consecrated works to the admiration of posterity. 

In the words of a French historianof Germany, “ It must be confessed that 
some arts gain by adapting themselves to the ideas of Religion, enemy of matter 


ligious architecture, for instance in an epoch when during times of violence, 
prayer became the want and consolation of the weak, soared with it towards a 
‘remunerating God, who protects and supports the poor and down trodden, and 
lwho, if not in this world of sorrow, at least one day in heaven, promises them 
‘tho oblivion of their suffer ings in the bosom of everlasting life. It is to this 
want that are to be ascribed the preservation and improvement of music ; it is 
likewise the necessity of drawing nearer to the divinity by adoration, that in- 
spired painters and sculptors with those models so sublime in their simple rude- 
ness where were illustrated so beautifully the new virtues introduced by a re- 
ligion of love, devotion and resignation, 

The Smithsonian Institute may prove an important agent in the war of 
spirit against matter, now agitating the world. If its operations be directed to 
ithe heart as well as to the Aead : if through its instrumentality, science, lite- 
rature, and the arts, be shaped and directed according to the precepts of Chriee 
ltianity, in the service of religion, then will our people be made more peaceful, 
civilized and refired, and true “ knowledge be diffused among men.” 

{ have done. I most earnestly recommend the subject I have been discuss- 
ing to the heads and hearts of my fellow citizens. I fondly hope and believe 
that the board of regents of the Smithsonian Institute will act liberally, with 
taste and judgment, in the establishment of « ‘The Gallery of Art,” and that the 
blessings of the bequest may be soon and universally enjoyed and applied for 
the “diffusion of knowledge among men,” and to the undying honor of the Phi- 
lanthropic Smithson. 


THE VENTRILOQUIST. 
A few years ago towards the dusk of the evening a stranger in a travel- 
\ling sulkey was leisurely pursuing his way towards a little tavern situated 
jat tne foot of a mountain, in one ofthe Western States. A little in advance 
of him, a negro returning from the plough was singing the favorite Ethiopi- 
an melody, 
Gwine down to Shinbone Alley, 
Long time ago. 

The stranger hailed him—‘ Hallo! uncle, you, snowball.’ 

* Sah !’ said the blacky, holding up his horses. 

‘Is that the half-way house ahead yonder ” 

‘No, sah; that massa Billy Lemond’s hotel.’ 

* Hotel, ah ?—Billy Lemonds ? 

* Yes, sah ; you know massa Billy? he used to live at the mouf ub Cedar 
a ; he done move now though—he keeps monsous nice house now, I 
tell you.’ 

* Yes, sah : you stop dah dis ebening, I speck; all spectable gemmen put 
up dah.—You chaw baccah, massa ? 

‘Yes Sambo ; here is some real Cavendish for you.’ 

*Tankee, massa, taukee sir; Quash my name.” 

* Quash, eh ” 

* Yes sah, at your service. Oh! grunted out the delighted African, ‘ dis 
nice; he better dan de Green River—tankee sah, tankee.’ 

* Well, Quash, what kind of a gentleman is Mr. Lemond ?” 

‘Oh, he nice man, monsous nice man; empertain gemmen in de fust 
style, and I take care uv de horses. I b’long to him, and tho’ I say it, mas- 
sa Billy mighty cleber. He funny too, tell a heap uv stories "bout ghosts 
and spirits, notwithstandin’ he fraid on ’em heeself too, my pinion.’ 

* Atraid of ghosts, eh ? said the traveller, musing. ‘Well, go ahead Quash 
—as it's getting late, I will stop with Mr. Lemond to-night.’ 

* Yes, sah—gee up here, Dobbin! go along lively; and setting out at a 
brisk trot, followed by the traveller, the musical Quash again broke out 
in 

Gwine down to Shinbone Alley. 
The burden of‘ Long time ago’ was apparently taken up by one in an ad- 
joining corn field, which oceasioned Quash to prick up his ears with some 
\surprise ; he continued, however, with 
Long time ago. 
And the same voice responded from the field. 

* Who dat ? exclaimed the astonished negro suddenly checking his hors- 
es and looking around on every side for the cause of his surprise. 

* Oh, never mind, drive ahead, snowball ; it’s seme of your master’s spir- 
its, | suppose.’ 

Quash in a thoughtful mood led the way to the tavern without uttering 
another word. Halting before the door, the stranger was waited upon by 
the obliging Mr. Lemond, a bustling talkative gentleman, who greeted his 
customer with ‘Lightjir, light. Here, John—Quash—never mind your um- 
brella, sir—here Quash, take offthat trunk—walk in, sir—John take out that 
chair box—come sir; and carry this horse to the stable—do you prefer him 
\to stand on a dirt floor, sir ” 

‘ If you please, sir. He is rather particular about his lodging.’ 

_ ‘Carry him to the lower stable, Quash, and attend to him well; I always 
like to see a horse well attended to, and this is a noble critter, too,’ con- 
tinued the landlord, clapping him on the back. 

* Take care, will you ” 

* What the deuce !’ exclaimed the landlord starting back. 

* None of your familiarity,’ said the borse, looking spitefully around at 
the astonished landlord. 

‘Silence, Belzebub,’ said the traveller, caressing the animal ; and turning 
to the landlord observed: ‘ you must excuse him; he is rather an aristo- 
cratic horse—the eflect of education sir.’ 

* He’s a witch, sir.” 

* Who hoa, Belzebub—loose the traces, Quash. What are you staring 
at? He'll not eat you.’ 

* Come, landlord,’ said Belzebub, ‘ I want my oats.’ 

Quish scattered—the landlord backed inte the porch—and the traveller 
was leit to }:mp into the vebicle, and drive around in search of the stable 
himself. Having succeeded to his satisfaction in disposing of his horse. he 
returned to the tavern. 

Anon supper came on. The eggs hac apparently chickens in them ; the 
landlord confused at such a mortifying circumstance, promised the travel- 
ler amends from a cold pig, which, as he inserted the carving knife into it, 
uttered a piercing squeal, which was responded to by a louder one from the 


—of types which the wonder of nature could not inspire into the ancient jr 


pew Down went the knife and fork, and the perspiration began to 
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stand in large drops upon the forehead of the host, as he looked fearfully 
at the grunter; his attention was taken, however, by a voice from without, 
calling out, 

*Hillo! house! landlord 

«‘ Aye, coming, gentlemen—more travellers—do help yourself, sir.’ 

‘Coming, gentlemen! here, Jobn a light, ae a light to the door—Sal- 
ly, wait on the gentleman’—and out the landlord bounced, followed by John 
with lights, but soon returned with a look of disappointment—he declared 
there was no living being without. The voices called again—the landlord 
after going out returned a second time, declaring his belief that the whole 
plantation was haunted that night by evil spirits. : 

That night, rumor sayeth, Mr. Billy Lemoad slept with his bible under 
his head, and kept a candle burning in his room till morning ; and those 
who pass there to this day, may, upon close examination, see the heels of 
horse shoes peeping over the door casement, as a bulwark against witches 
hobgoblins, and other evil spirits. Exchange Paper. 

FISHING IN SCOTLAND. 
MIDSUMMER FISHING. 

“Tt is at the season alluded to (Midsummer) that our friths and estuaries, 
nay, our whole range of coast waters, display, plunging and disporting them- 
selves on thefsurface, immense numbers of the smaller species of * salmonid»,” 
such as the sea-trout, whitling, &c., enlivening the spectacle occasionally by 
the appearaice of some large solar, whose noble form,glancing for a single in 
stant above the blue abyss, attracts and rivets the eye of the beholder. Most 
curious and engaging is a scene of this description fon a calm, cloudless eve, 
when the seatide is flowing and almost at its full, murmuring plaintively at one’s 
feet, and presenting in front a billowless extent of waters, tinged in some pla- 
ces by the retiring sunlight, in others, and in the distance, grey and indistinct, 
scarcely tobe recognized among the hanging mists of the horizon itself. Such 
an eve was that of the 10th day of June, 1836 ; such was the appearance pre- 
sented on it, along the coasts of the Moray frith, as I sauntered down to the 
beach, rod in hand, under the expectation of alluring one or more of the nv- 
merous sea-trout, which as I had anticipated, were crowding in with the tide 
and animating the surface in every possible direction. 

“ Having often before heard of the capture of these fish in salt water, by 
means of the artificial fly, under circumstances precisely similar to those de- 
scribed, I felt natura!ly anxious to accomplish the like feat with my own hands. 
On this occasion, however, I was not destined to be successful, and although 
managing now and then to heave my lure with sufficient lightness and dexteri- 
ty immediately over the belling snouts of several prime fish which, more than 
the main shoal, had edged themselves st oreward to within twelve yards of the 
margin, I found myself, nevertheless, wholly unable to divert the attention of 
any one of them from the object that seemed to have pre-engaged it. My 
success, in fact, was limited to the seizure of a few smolts or orange-fins, which, 
as | drew in my flies, close to the beach, invariably favoured me with attempts 
to get hold of them. 

“ While engaged with fruitless endeavours to accomplish my object, the 
peculiar surface-kissing mode in which the sea trout continued rising within 
cast inciting me to persevere, | was approached by the tacksmman’s overseer and 
his assistants, who, with a small boat carrying their nets, had sallied out for the 
purpose of taking a haul or two before the tide commenced ebbing, when, as 
might be expected, the fish would retire back to a greater distance from the 
water’s edge and beyond reach of danger. Although I generally take consid- 
erable interest in seeing a net shot, when the haul is likely to prove successful, 
on the present occasion this interest was nota little heightened by a certain 
degree of curiosity, with respect to the cause of those belling and busy motions 
I had observed on the surface, and which from dissimilarity to the natural 
rising of sea trout, when in salt water, I mentally attributed to the circumstance 
of them being on the feed ; although, as to the kind and character of the food 
itself, I abstained, at the moment, from forming any conjectures. 

“Upon this point, however, the first draught of the aet afforded me ample 
satisfaction. It consisted of about thirty sea trout of the white and grey kinds, 
averaging from about a pound and a half to three pounds each ‘These, or a 
great number of them, immediately on being hauled to shore, disgorged from 
their maws individuals of the herring tribe, measuring about an inch and 
ahalf in length. In one or two cases the trout seemed literally crammed with 
this sort of food. I took five or six specimens out of the mouth ofa single fish. 

So far for the first haul of the net or seine. The next, which was more ju 


fish. Allow the water thus checked again to bubble up, and then pop in the 
cuts of salmon, head andall. Several minutes will elapse before the liquid 
contents of the pot once more arrive at the boiling point ; when they do so, be- 
gin to note the time, and see, as you measure it, that the fire is a brave one. 

or all fish under nine pounds weight, allow ten minutes brisk boiling, and, 
when exceeding nine pounds, grant an extra minute to every additional pound. 
When ready, serve hot, along with the brine in which the fish was cooked. 
This is salmon in perfection, and constitutes the veritable kettle of Tweedside, 
such as frothed and foamed in the days of the merry monks of Melrose and 
Kelso, and what, no doubt, has been feasted on in a less civilized age than 
jours by the crowned heads of rival kingdoms within the towers of Roxburgh, 
Wark, and Norham. Who knows indeed but some sturdy Roman imperator 
has tickled his palate at a fish-kettle on Tweedside, and taken home to the 
seven-hilled city, and the gourmands of the senate house, a description of the 
primitive banquet ? 

“ A fresh salmon thus cooked is remarkable for its curd and consistence, and 
ivery unlike the soft oily mass generally presented under that designation. 
Even when it has kept aday or two, this method of boiling will be found to 
bring out more equally the true flavour of the fish, than if it had been placed 
entire, with a mere sprinkling of salt, in the fish-pan. Under these circnm- 
stances, melted butter is preferred by some to the simple gravy above men- 
tioned, but no true fisheater can tolerate the substitute.” 


PICKLED SALMON. 

Allow the fish to lie twenty-four hours in winter, or twelve in summer, after 
being caught. It will not take the salt when quite fresh. Then split, wash, 
and cut into junks, as directed in boiling salmon. Boil these in a_ very strong 
jsalt pickle, allowing to a fish of eight pounds weight nine minutes ; one of twelve 
‘pounds ditto, fourteen minutes, one of fifteen pounds, seventeen minutes ; and 
lone of twenty pounds, twenty five minutes. A number of salmon boiled together 
of ten pounds weight each require fifteen minutes. The time must, in all cases, 
be calculated from the moment the water returns to the boilisg point, and not 
from that in which the fish are put into it. 

** When the salmon has boiled the proper time, take it out of the pickle as 
expeditiously as possible, put it on a drainer, and allow it to cool for twenty- 
four hours, in summer. {t should then be packed, skin uppermost, in kits or 
jars, and completely covered with cold vinegar and a small quantity of the 
{pickle or liquor in which it was boiled. ‘To exclude the air effectually, the kits 
or jars in which it is placed should be run over, ou the top of the vinegar, with 
‘a little boiling lard, and ihe whole secured by a tin or earthenware cover. 
Jars are preferable to kits as the air can be more readily excluded from the fish. 
‘Care must be taken, on the exhaustion of the vinegar, to add a fresh supply. 
Salmon in this state will remain good for months.” 


“as OWE You NOTHING, SIR.” 


art I. THE EARL. 

The recess was drawing to a close. The countess and her daughters had 
already left for London. ‘The earl remained at the castle, to give further di- 
‘rections about the estate, with no companion but his heir. 
| To this boy’s interest the father was dedicating his life. He had watched 
‘him during ten years with intense anxiety. He had seen faculties of the 
‘highest order developing themselves in his character, and he resolved to train 
shim for the service of the State. 
| Reflecting that much of bis own time had been consumed in the petty cares 
jof a numerous tenantry, the earl yielded to the proposals of his factor, divided 
|his estate into large sheep-farms, and expelled his old tenants. In this way, 
lhe thought, his son would find fewer cares to trouble him when he grew up. 
jand more time to realise his destiny. 
| The arrangements were nearly completed. ‘The factor and his officials had 
‘been with the earl all the morning. They were going to eject the last of the 
tenants. The earl continued at the writing-desk, and wrote as follows to his 
‘countess : — 
| These vile attacks, my dearest countess, we shall scorn. The newspapers 
must minister to the insatiate malice against our order, which rankles in the 
‘breasts of the vulgar. Our apology—our reason, I should rather say—is to 
be found in the ways of Providence. We have acted in strict accordance 
jwith the laws which rule our race. Every where ignorance must give place to 
knowledge, the incapable to those who have capacity. The business habits, 


diciously effected, discovered no less than seventy or eighty sea-treut, among the extensive enterprise, the improved skill of the Lowland farmers supplant 
which lay enthralled a prime and beautiful salmon, sixteen pounds in weight.) /the backwardness, the unskilfulness, the sluggishness of our Highland tenantry . 


An examination of the mouth of this monster, 


with those beside it, convinced me that it too had partaken of the feast. It was, |press our sorrow. 


in the act of swallowing, or, what was as likely, that of disgorging, three entire 
fry or soil, the latter beinga name commonly given to the young of the herring, 


in many parts of Scotland. Here there was no deception—no possibility of 
mistake : the fish in question had evidently mingled with the others of smaller 


species, for the purpose of feeding upon these infant coasters, and in order, 
moreover, to gratify this predatory instinct, had approached within a stone’s 
throw of the beach, where, as I have jnst related, it was taken, to use a worn- 


out phrase, red-handed, or in the fact.” 


Wecan sympathize better with Mr. Stoddart’s remarks on the cooking than 
on the catching of fish. Housekeepers of all kinds may be glad to see the 
recipes of this experienced and enthusiastic angler for eating salmon in perfec- 


tion :-— 
« BOILING OF SALMON. 

It is essential that a salmon iatended for boiling should have been newly 
caught ; the fresher it can be procured the better, and a fish transferred from 
the net or gaff-hook to the pan or kettle is always sure to give the most satis- 
faction. ‘The way of treating a salmon, under one or other of these circum- 
stances, is as follows :—Crimp the fish immediately on its being killed, by the 
water-side, making the cuts slantwise, and at adistance of two inches from 
each other : separate also the gilts, and holding it by the tail, immerse its body 
in the stream for the space of three or four minutes, moving it backwards, and 
forwards so as to expedite the flowing of the blood. Inthe meantime, give or- 
ders, if you have not previously done so, to have the fire briskened, and the pot 
or cauldron;filled, or nearly so, with spring water, set on to boil. The fish, after 
being crimped and bled as I have directed, must now be conveyed to a table or 
kitchen-dresser, and there thoroughly cleansed inside. This done, divide it 
through the backbone into cuts or slices, of the thickness already indicated in 
the crimping, throwing these into a large hand-basin as you proceed. I shall 
presume, by this time, that the water is at the boiling point. If 80, convey 
to it a large bowlful of kitchen salt ; do not crimp the material or you ruin the 


for so it seemed, in comparison| |We lament that it must be so. 


2. The touching verses in your own diary ex- 
But the time was come. The law of Providence was to 
‘be vindicated : and our much bepitied tenantry are gone to supplant those 
\who are less skilfull in North America, who again, years ago, naturally entered 
iato the place of the aborigines 

“‘I sometimes feel, however, as if I would not have cared to become the 
voluntary agent in the hand of Providence, had it not been for our beloved 
Noel. My heart leaps up when I reflect how my present toils will advantage 
him. Often my thoughts project into the future. I see our boy a leader 
among the greatest. Not a day goes past which does not bring some token 
of his greatness to my sight. 

“This very morning he came to me, as I was reading in the deep window of 
the library, and said, pointing to the bay, ‘Look there, father. I have seen the 
bay a thousand times filled with water, and the waves chasing each other to 
the beach. Far over on the upposite shore I can see the horses moving alen 
ithe road ; and, to the right and left, our bay is walled in by land. { see lan 
wherever I turn. WhenI come from London I see nothing bat land. I should 
like to look upon the broad ocean, father. You told me yesterday it is to be 
seen from Headland Crag there. Behind it you say the sea rolls in from 
America. Let me go up there while you are engaged with the factor. I will 
climb up by the shepherds’ track.’ 

“What a spirit, my countess! Would it not have been cruel to have denied 
him? I wished, indeed, to send a servant with him, but he would not goon 
that condition. The self-relying, courageous boy! 

“While I write to you, he will be enjoyng his reward. I well remember, 
when a boy, my first ascent of the Up and up fthrough the ploughed 
fields and the brown heath I clomb, until I reached the hard rock, rugged and 
bare, wich shoots up at the summit. It was a worthy spectacle. Far as m 
eye could reach the sea stretched out before me, until it seemed to blend 
into the yery heavens. I had only seen it in the bay before rolling from the 
opposite shore. I now beheld it sweeping away into the infinite ; and even in 
my childhood I deemed it a glorious sight. So, doubtless, does our Noel deem 
it at this moment, as a new idea is taking its place in his mind.” 
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He gave the letter to a domestic to carry to the neighbouring post-town, | Yet, now I think, he did owe it to me. “God help my family! Our trust is 
and took up the plans of his estate. In vain, however, did he attempt to fix not in princes, not in men’s sons.” : 
his mind a the dry outlines : it was with Noel on the top of Headland Crag.} He repressed his emotion, however, as well as be could, and sy ” his 

The bell of the castle struck four as he was thus engaged. He had cal-, wearied and houseless companions. They were all weepingr. ey had seen 
culated on Noel’s return before this hour. A pang of uneasiness shot through the earl turning away, and guessed the result, ‘Three children clung around 
the father’s heart. He strove to subdue it by his confidence in the boy’s |the mother. The youngest did not understand the cause of the sorrow, but 
energy. J* would not be subdued. In two hours more the sun would set.|\wept because the rest were weeping. 

Should night overtake the young adventurer, what mishaps might ensue! A word about the teacher's wife. She was a true helper and right noble 
The earl rose in restlessness. The door of the library opened upon a lovely||soul. Her mind was firmer, more capacious than her husband's. She had 
lawn that swept down like a crescent, shaping itself to the bay. A little to the stayed up his sinking spirits when the probablity of their present circumstances 
o on the public road, was a jutting point from which a view of the path over first darkened their minds ; and now, in the actual circumstances, vos a not 

e crag was commanded. Thither he bent his steps. In vain, however, did wanting in either words or deeds of hope. Her grief gave way speedily toa 
his eye range from top to base ; in vain he searched every turn of the footpath ‘better feeling. — 
through his pocket.glass. No Noel was to be seen. An old thorn stump that! “Let us not fail to hope, Duncan,” she said; “I feel assured that your ap- 

ew near the summit was, fora moment, mistaken for the boy, and the anxious ‘plication will be attended to. God will provide for you aschool. We must 

ather made beckoning signs with his handkerchief. Then a solitary bush, half ‘\hasten forward to the town, night is drawing on.” 
ae to the base, was supposed to be the wearied heir resting for a little.| Shall we tell our readers that the whole family knelt down upon the peneh, 

jects innumerable assumed the shape of Noel, but Noe! himself came not. and committed their way to that Being whose ear is ever open to the cry o 
He was in the act of waving his handkerchief to one of these delusive objects the afflicted? When they rose, the father slung the youngest child in a plaid 
his uneasiness passing into fear, when he heard the approach of footst ps; jupon his breast, the mother bound a little bundle of valuables upon her back, 
and, turning about to conceal his anxiety by the assumption of an indifferent each took one of the two elder children by the hand, and thus they resumed 


air, and to see what stranger was travelling on that lonely road, he beheld one |their journey. 
of the most singular figures he ever chanced to set his eyes upon. Their road lay along the shore of the castle bay, and then round the peak, 


If our readers would fancy Samuel Johnson's head and shoulders perched 
upon a short, spare body, and the very slimmest legs—these last particulars 
eneased in dim shepherd tartan—a camlet cloak suspended from the afore- 
mentioned shoulders, and an amphibious expression of youth and age over the 
whole, they would see for themselves the traveller who now came forward to, 
the ear] and stood uncovered in his presence. 

His lordship was in no mood to be troubled at that time, but there was 
something in the demeanour of the traveller which commanded his attention. 

_ “You have business with me?” insinued his lordship, as the stranger con- 
tinued silent. ‘May I presume to know what you are!” 

“I was the schoolmaster of your late tenants,” the stranger replied. ‘Your 
factor’s servants have expelled me this morning from my school and home. I 
am now houseless and helpless. My wife and children are with me.” 

As he spoke he pointed to the weary group resting on the beach, looking 
fixedly at the earl and himself. Now it was not specially apparent to the earl 
that the poor man who stood beside him was a victim to the policy which he 


jand along the other base of the headland, which Noel had ascended this 


morning. As they passed the castle, they saw the earl and his domestics 
bustling and running about in great alarm. Ignorant of the cause, the poor 
teacher could not help recalling the bitter words, which his lordship had spoken, 
and thus addressed his wife,— 

“] think, Rachel, that my ill-requited toils among his tenantry might have 
engaged him to a little interest in our future welfare.” 

“At all events, Duncan,” the wife replied, “he owed you an apology—kind 


words, at least—for the rudeness of his factor’s men to us this day. Yes,” 
‘she continued, with a dash of indignation glowing in her face, “he owed you 


help, he owed you sympathy, he owed you justice. He was bound to you, to 
me, to these little ones, by our very sorrow, even if it had not been caused by 


| |himself.”’ 


But either her indignation or her grief, or both together, choked her ut- 
terance, and she said no more. Duncan did not venture to reply. In truth, 
he was unable. The wrong which had been done to him was at present hidden 


had been pursuing of late in his estate. Between the effects of that policy |from his view by his anxiety about the future. He could not yet define it or 
on his old tenantry, and the policy itself, he had drawn a sufficient veil, so that utter it. It lay dumb within him in the deep recesses of grief and fear. With 
he could look at the one, without being self-accusingly troubled about the||Rachel it was different; she clearly saw the thought which her husband only 
other. He, therefore, listened to the statement which had just been made, as} dimly felt. Alhough she continued silent, the thought was working in her soul. 
a formal judge would to a passionate plea of “Not Guilty,” with an almost |Her flushed face, her quickening steps, indicated how clearly she apprehended 
entire indiflerence arising out of the conviction that such things must necessarily the injustice of the ear!’s reply. 

occur. And yet the earl was not a bad man. He was simply one who looked|| ‘*Proud earl that he is!” she exclaimed within her own mind, “with all his 
upon human life from the position of an earldom. In the very philosophy which greatness he does not know how sacred is a human home. What other earl, 
bred this indifference, there was an element which the sight of the wearied wife what other earthly dignitary, what human heart, so cruel as te have acied 
and children was exactly fitted to bring into action. We saw in his letter to as he and his have done! He said, +! do not know you — I owe you nothing, 
the countess that he considered himself as an agent in the hand of Providence you inconsiderable boor on my estate!’ The man was wrong, proud peer! 
when he was expelling his unskilful tenantry. On a similar ground he held who taught thee so to speak. A better than thou did not refuse to know us, 
that this order was the natural custodier and the appointed dispenser of the and to help as well. Morning and evening He came to our solitary home. 
charities of Providence. Hence a few months before he had hurried down from He came to us with life, with bread, with reason, with family ties, with words 
parliament to sit as chairman at a county meeting, called to consider the case from His Father’s bosom. He calls us no longer servants, but friends. Are 
of the poor, and had made speeches which were circulated as the very cream |His friends to be so despised !—Refused the cup of cold water. Sin lies at thy 


and essence of benevolence. And hence, also, as if the action were the irre- 
sistible effect of the sight he was directed to, he drew a sovereign from his 
purse and held it out to the houseless teacher. 


To his utter amazement, the teacher put the hand which held out the | 


giatuity from him, and said, with great dignity, — 

“My lord, I did not come to beg your charity. God has endowed me with 
knowledge, and I desire to impart it.” 

A frown crept over the earl’s brow. 

The schoolmaster continued, — 

“I have applied for two schools, and have been unsuccessful. I have no certi- 
ficates. They who could best tell my worth or want of worth are far out on 
the sea. Your factor never heard of me. I have no man to speak for me. 
So I have come to your lordship. Your lordship's induence may procure me’ 
a school which is vacant on your neighbour's estate.” 

“You have come in a wrong spirit,” replied the earl, dropping the rejected 
sovereign back into his purse; and, besides, you have come to one who knows 
you not. I cannot promise you my influence.” 

The last sentence was uttered in an irritated tone, and the speaker was 
turning away to be quit of the applicant, when the latter said,— 

“If | have spoken rudely, my lord, pardon me. Indeed, I did not purpose, 
to do so. Yet I have been sorely tried this day. [ beg you, for my family’s, 
sake, not to withhold the favour I ask.” 

The earl made no reply. 

The teacher waited for a moment, and then resumed, in a half soliloquy, 
for the hope of effecting his purpose was fading away,— 

“I was trusting to your influence, my lord. [ did not think it would have 
been refused. | thought I deserved it, to some extent. My father and my 
father’s father were tenants under your ancestors. I have taught the children, 
of your tenantry. My lord-——” 


‘door, my lord!” 

Again, however, the current of her thoughts was interrupted Duncan and 
phe children were standing still. They had at length reached the extremity of 
the headland. The weary bend of the bay in which the castle stood had been 
‘travelled, and they were now prepared to wind round to the other base of the 
crag, which ran along the shore of the open sea, and skirted the road that led 
to the town. 

Why are they pausiag here? What has rooted them so to the ground! 
They cannot hide from themselves that night 1s hasting up behind them. Yet 
there they stand, gazing right across the mouth of the bay, and far over into 
‘the level country beyond. A column of smoke is rising against the eastern 
isky in the distance. The wind heaves it a side for a moment, then breaks 
it near the ground, and bright flames issue out beneath. Duncan and his 
family are again in tears. Rachel was the first to speak,— 

“The home where our babes were born! So—Duncan 

She could say no more. House and school were in flames. The officials of 
the “agent of Providence” were burning them as worthless, and their late pos- 
sessors had unexpectedly chanced to turn towards the painful sight. 

Mournfully they withdrew their gaze, and resumed their journey. In a few 
minutes they had doubled the cape of the crag, and the chill breath of the 
open sea beyond came up sorely against the faces of the children. 

“The sea is gathering for a storm, Rachel,’’ said the teacher. 

“Let us mend our steps, children,” replied the mother; ‘we have to reach 
that spire shining far before us ere we rest.” 

The sea rolled in heavily on their left. On their right, sloping up from the 
road, arose the northern face of Headland Crag. 

Parr III. tHe 

We return to the castle fora moment. ‘The earl had ceased to think of his 

encounter with the teacher. Noel’s continued absence filled him with alarm, 


” 


“I cannot help you, sir; I cannot help you,” interrupted the earl, turning |and shut out every other thought. 


full round and eonfronting the poorteacher. ‘Your father and your father’s 


An instant search was determined on. The ear! himself and four domestics, 


father I did not krow. Ido not know their son, Ifyou taught the children with torches, set out for the shepherds’ track. Others were directed to 


of my tenantry, they would, doubtless, pay you for your work. You deserve, separate and ascend the hill from different points, hallooing at every step ; 


nothing at my hands. I am not bound to you. I owe you nothing, sir,—| 
nothing.” 
So saying, his lordship strode away to rouse the castle servants to the search 
for Noel, and left the schoolmaster standing in the middle of the road. 
Part Il. THE TEACHER 
In a mean hovel, built by the farmers of the preceding generation on a piece 
of land which could, by no skill of husbandry known to them, be turned to any 
other account, the man who has been treated with so much contempt by the earl 
had kept a school since he was aboy. There, three miles from the spot on 
which he now stood, he had taught, with a loving and willing heart, the child-) 
ren of the ejected tenantry. He was a thoughtful simple soul, who knew little 
of the world in which the earl moved. At this particular time, too, he was 
— And the haughty words stung his heart, and brought the tear into, 
eye. 
“He owss me ee he muttered to himself, “I did not say he did. I 
never till now thought he did. I sought his belp as a favour, not as a debt. 


then to meet the earl and his companions upon the highest ridge, to consider 
how they should continue the search, if still unsuccessfull. The level beams 
of the sun were resting on the summit of the crag as they set out, warning them 
to lose no time. 

lt never occurred to the earl that Noel had been tempted to descend the 
crag by the northern side. Yet so it was. When the boy had clambered to 


|the summit and obtained the wished-for sight, a further longing and curiosity 


drew him down to the shore which lay beneath. With all the thoughtlessness 
of a headstrong boy he yielded to the longing, and found himself in another 
hour standing ona solitary shore at the base of that height which had taken 
him three hours to climb from the castle bay. 

Waite he stood, his eye caught a ship in the distance, running before the 
wind with al! her canvass set. Noel was in raptures. All the coaches he 
had ever seen were nothing compared with this. Sailing boats of every shape 
were glorious in his eyes. He gazed, he followed, he fairly ran. The same 


longing which led him to descend the hill, impelled him after the sailing vessel. 


| 
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Along the shore he ran, until he was thorough 
the ship as long as it remained in sight. When he dethought himself of home, 
he was far from the beaten footpath by which he had crossed. Struggling with 
weariness aud hunger, he slowly retraced his steps. Late in the afternoon he 
had once more reached the entrance to the track. He looked upwards: the 
hill rose above him dark with gathering shadows ; to his view to nearly thrice 
the height which it appeared im the morning from the castle windows. Dismay 
and weariness overpowered him. He sat down on the beach to rest, and soon 
fell asleep, his head resting upon an old grey stone. 

While he slept the tide began to turn. The sea rolled towards his resting- 


place, the waves broke within a few paces of his feet: a fierce wind came rid-), 


ing on their back. 

He was sleeping 
aswell of sand. ‘Th 
above their reach. Yet all the more terrible did his condition seem when he 
awoke and saw that his couch of sand was surrounded by the waters. One 
ery of intense agony burst from his lips. He heard the storm howling in the 
air. He felt the waves dashing at his feet. Behind, before, the path was 
closed. 

“Father! father! father!” he cried, and alternately leaped and cowered 
down with fear. ‘The sun had sunk, but there was still light enough to discern 
objects on the hill With a child's hope he continued to call upon his father, 
although no living thing was to be seen from top to base. 

Suddenly a light glanced over the ridge. Another, and another! The hill 
top seemed on fire. Noel could discern figures within the light, and instine- 
tively knew that they were the people of the castle. He redoubled his cries, 

“I am here! I am here! I am here!" 

No human cry could reach so high. The heavy beat of the thundering sea 
was heard but faintly by the earl and his domestics on the ridge. 

They, however, resolved to descend. The earl was bewildered, and knew 


within tide-mark, but had providentially lain down upon 


ly tired, keeping his eye fixed on 


e waves were girdling him more closely, but he was still) 


‘and irritated by the unusual events to this day. I accept your kind offer; and 
‘will gladly return with you to the castle, and renew my request to-morrow.” 
The earl was touched. He had learned a lesson this day which at once 
‘humbled aud exalted him. With a truer feeling towards his brother man than 
had ever stirred in his bosom hitherto, he replied,— 
| “Duncan, I will more than grant your request. You shall abide on our 
‘estate, and be provided there with a school worthy of you.” 
| He was as good as his word. A handsome schoo! was built for Duncan 
|within a mile from the castle. Better days dawned on him and his brave Raehel. 
‘On looking back he felt that he had been truly led by a way he knew not, not 
|merely to improved circumstances, but to clearer apprehensions of the duty 
‘which man every where owes to man. He never ceased to impress on his own 
children that a poor man may be as proud as a peer, and as inconsiderately 
withhold what he owes to his titled brother. 
| 
LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS., 
EDWARD ill. 
“ Vitiis nemo sine nascitur ; optimus ille 
Qui minimis urgetur.”—Horace. 
Considerably over three hundred years have passed since the acquisition of 
the English throne by the Normans, and we find that the last moments of their 
_ twelfth prince since that important era are no better, in appearance, no more 
respectful in the manner of them, no better sort of feeling is manifested, than 
three hundred years ago; and yet, in the interval, the Norman family have be- 
come a permanent on the English throne, a lineal descendant of him who in 
history is known as the Conqueror, was the undisputed ruler of the kingdom ; 
all the civilised world sung of his bravery and of his wisdom, in the far greater 
part of hfs reign he was distinguished for his wisdom as well as for his valour ; 


not what to think. His mind ran on pitfalls, aad wild beasts, and cold, and 
hunger, and every possible evil, but that which engirdled his beloved Noel. 
With the speed of huntsmen they descended, darting hither and thither into 
every nook, searching every bush and brake in their way. Noel beheld their! 
torches flashing nearer. He felt also behind him the might of approaching 
waters. His cries continued to mingle with the blast. 

Our readers have heard the loudest storm sinking into a momentary lull. 
They have listened to the noise of the tempest receding to gather new strength. 
In such a lull the voice of Noel at length pierced upward to his father’s ears. 
Some dim image of the actual condition of his boy glanced into the father’s! 
mind. He and his domestics, hallooing for Noel’s sake, and waving their 
torches, hurried down toward the shore. Yet, in vain they had hurried, if the 
deliverance of the boy had depended upon them. 

The tide was fairly upon him. ‘The waves were already dashing over his 
feet. A few moments more and he must have been swept away. He could) 
no longer cry. ‘Terror now mastered him and struck him dumb. He saw the; 
black waves hurrying past him on either side: the howl of the mighty wind) 
sounded through his heart: he was about to sink through fear and exhaustion, 
and abandon himself to the tide, wher. he felt himself lifted from the sand and 
borne through the darkness and the waters in the arms of a human deing. 

Twice his deliverer was overthrown by the rush of the waves rolling to the 
shore. With firm clasp he was still enabled to hold the child and recover 
his footing. 

At that moment the earl and his people sprang from the shepherds’ track. 
They ran about in all directions, hallooing the boy’s name. Some of them 
leaped down upon the beach. A woman and three children were gazing into 
the sea with the greatest agitation. 

“Help! help!” cried the woman: “he is there !—in—save my husband aud 
the child !” 

Before the men could comprehend her meaning, they beheld a man bearing 
a child aloft struggling towards the shore. Nearer, nearer His burden is 
safe! He himself sinks exhausted into the arms of the woman. 

Noel rushed into his father's arms, and clasped him again and again. A few 
words sufficed to explain his danger and his unexpected deliverance. ‘The earl 
turned to thank the brave being to whom he owed so much _ He found him 
still leaning on the woman’s breast ; and manifested the tenderest sympathy. 

«‘My benefactor. my friend, my brother, how shall I ever repay yout Come 
with us to the castle Accept this purse. In what way can I assist you, or 
pay the debt you have so generously laid me under?!” 

He was going on in this somewhat incoherent style, when the man lifted up 
his face from his wife’s bosom and answered, in tones which the earl too 
well remembered,— 

“My lord, you owe me nothing. I have but done my duty.” 

It was our teacher. The screams of the heir caught his ears too, in that 
momentary lull of the storm. Giving the child to Rache!, he had ventured 
through the surge, and was enabled to do the deed we have described. 

We will not attempt to describe the mingled feelings of the earl. The 
liveliest gratitude struggled painfully within him beneath the pressure of Dun- 
can’s proud retort, To this man he had spoken rudely but a few hours before. 
He was now bound to him eternally. Once and again he proffered his thanks, 
and renewed his offers of hospitality and help. ‘The pride of the teacher step 
ped between, and waved his lordship’s he!p away. 

“This morning,” said the earl, “you asked a favour at my hands. 
now offer what [ then refused?” 

“My lord, you owe me nothing—nothing, my lord. Rachel, let us hasten 
on our way.” 

Rachel had listened with eagerness all the while. She would not have 
spoken in the earl’s presence if her name had not been mentioned She knew 

her husband’s pride of heart: she knew how deeply he had cause to feel the 
conduct of the earl’s officials. But now the circumstances were changed. 
The peer was asking what the teacher had to bestow 
“Dunean,” she said, “have you forgotten that God has bound the human 
race together in bonds of mutual debt? Each one owes something to every 
other and to all. Whatever God has given to one, which he has not given 
to all, is given to be returned to the brotherhood of earth. Our gifts, our goods: 
our affections,—whatever we have which others have not, we musfloos upon 
as due to them. Did you not look upon yourself as debtor to the children you 
taught; to me, to these little ones? Is not this your own beloved doctrine ? 
Will you refuse to acknowledge it now! Owe you not to this earl the ac- 
ceptance of his thanks and help ?” 
hese words were uttered slowly to an unwilling ear. But they broke down 
the proud spirit, and accomplished thcir end. 


May | 


‘he was really the dest Plantagenet that ever sat upon the throne; and yet we 
‘perceive him plundered in person, and his body forsaken before life has de- 
parted forever from it. There lies the great Edward III., the king who fought 
‘and conquered the French at wonderful odds, as witness the fields of Crecy 
and Poictiers ; the commander who took Calais, although the latter was pro. 
tected both by nature and art, and had those within her walls who possessed 
‘both bravery and virtue. Yet this monarch lies in his death-chamber, plunder- 
‘ed and forsaken by the mistress towards whom he had been extravagantly 
kind, and robbed by the menials and servants who owed to him every thing. 

| Is there anything in this Anglo-Norman race that is incapable of improve- 
ment, refinement, or alteration, that the warrior at the latter part of the ele 
venth, and he at the close of the fourteenth century, must necessarily come to 
‘the same end, except death itself, which is common to all ages and to all ranks? 
‘The question itself does not appiy, for, although the Norman was the predomi- 
inant class in England, it was very different from what it was when it first ob- 
‘tained possession in England. When William and his followers came first to 
possess the English lands, they all considered that they obtained those domin- 
‘ions by conquest; they considered themselves proper as come to live in a eub- 
jugated country ; they looked upon the nation as a lower and despised race, 
of whom they had made themselves the masters ; the language that was spok- 
en by the people, the habits of the times all were despised, and the Normans 
at first held themselves arrogantly aloof from the people of England, of whom 
they accustomed themselves to consider as their property, and they obeyed, but 
only in a degree, their Norman master, who had thus enabled them to become 
richer and more powerful than in former times had ever been dreamt of. But 
in the course of generations, the Norman families became, as it were, English 
families ; gradually they became more familiar with the English possessions, 
‘and they retained their foreign titles and honours, rather as proof of arrogant 
pretensions in English society than as substantially valuable to them. They 
had frequent squabbles with their kiags, and not unfrequently among them- 
‘eee im consequence of which the people were more or less courted, and ac- 
quired liberties which continual tranquillity among the great would never have 
igiven to the lower people and those of the country. 

| In this lapse of time, too, the penple had much exchanged communications 
with others, and had experienced and learned much in the wars termed cru- 
sades ; much had elapsed calculated for the bettering of their minds, refining 
of their manners, purifying of their feelings, dignifying of their sentiments, and 
‘yet, after three hundred years, a monarch lies upon his death-bed in the same 
condition that a warrior, half barbarian, ancestor had done ; although the lat- 
ter had been loved, admired, and feared by the people, during great part of his 
life, whilst the ancestor had possessed no other emotion from his subjects than 
\that which arose from their dread of him. 

This prince experienced, at last, it must be confessed, aot materially worse 
than circumstances would warrant, save only that one does not expect, invari- 
ably, an end that shall be a poetical climax to a romantic story, and that al- 
ways events will restore the balance of a man’s worldly history. Edward III. 
was certainly the son of a weak and silly father, of a very bad mother, was 
both a warrior and a statesman during his active manhood, and was a weak old 
man, that was the prey of a worthless mistress during a dotage which began 
early enough in life. But there were points about him which led one uncon- 
sciously to wish that the end had been better ; and we are led to examine his 
life and the incidents a little more closely than we otherwise should. 

The manner of life of this prince, in the early period thereof, was little cared 
for or attended to by his bad mother, and by those who unfortunately actuated 
her. The amour that was a constant affair with Roger Mortimer, rendered 
her blind to everything else ; he was not taught to regard, with anything like 
interest, the condition and the indolence of his fatuatious royal father, Ed- 
ward II. ; and the conduct of his mother, from his earliest infancy, was so fa- 
miliar to his mind that he could no% view- it‘in the odious light in which it was 


“Enough, Rachel. { have acted sinfully. My lord, bear with a man vexed 


visible to the rest of the world. So besotted with their own affairs were both 
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ather and mother, that the young prince was little thought of, and, as was too 


often the case in those days, little was done towards the cultivation of his mind, 


‘ The island was abundantly supplied with bread-trees and other fine plants 
indigenous to tropical lands, and swarmed with irds, so tame that they could 
be easily knocked down by a stick, while the shore abounded in fish. The sup- 


whilst the weakness and meanness of the king and the wicked paramour life of ply of food was thus abundant.” A walk throagh a most delightful country 


the queen were before his eyes continually throughout his childhood ; and he 
first became of consequence when his mother stole or enticed the young heir 
of the kingdom to the court of France, there to strengthen her plots against 
the weak minded king, and finally with the intent that the bubble young king 
should be passively the instrument with which she and Mortimer should have 
-he contro! through England. 

But in the midst of this vortex, into whicl young Edward was plunged, there 
was yet a modicum of the Plantagenet blood, which was to save him from be- 
ing utterly lost in the moral quagmire in which he was placed ; and even when 
the sceptre was taken from the hands of the helpless father, and he became the 
next legal successor, he would not, by any means, accept the power or the 
title of king, unless that unhappy father should himself pronounce his own ab- 
dication ; and there was talent in his bosom, even then—a holy and kingly fire 
which iu time was to acquire the admiration, whilst it brought fears into the 
minds of the nations by which he was surrounded. 

It has already been said that there was too much of the Plantagenet 
blood in him to let him suffer himself to lose all dignity whatever, and it 
has also been said that Le was the best of the race who had yet sat upon a 
throne ; but the Plantagenet blood, though a high and haughty one, was an 
arrogant one, and it had long enough been running in the veins of those 
who used all their pre-eminence over mankind; and it is singular enough 
that here commences the decline of that family, which stops not in its de- 
basing progress until its royalty is at an end, and another dynasty is on that 
throne on which the Plantagenets had been either violent and arbitrary, or 
weak and fearful in spirit. The stories of the Anglo-Norman and of their 
descendaats, in connexion, have been all-forbidding in principle, and it is 
quite time that something better shall arise; but the reign of Edward III. 
is but the “* beginning of the end.” s 

The life of this prince is a strange one; it is human nature all over, as 
much so as that of any private human individual. He was in very early 
years betrothed to Philippa of Hainault; the motives of his mother in this 
engagement was her own. She cared little for either her son’s love, affec- 
tion, or his future aggrandisement; she was making her party, with which 
she was in future to outrage her husband, and the young prince, in this 
matter, as he had been in bringing her over to Paris, was but her tool there- 


neg the voyagers to Selwin’s abode, and they inspected with great curesi- 
tv the 
ZEAL CRUSOE DWELLING. 

«Having turned off to the left of this cleared space we entered a rich grove 
of bread-fruit trees, and, after quickly passing through this, at once arrived at 
Selwin’s house and garden. What was two houses formerly, during the cap- 
tain of the lost brig’s sojourn on this island, was now inone. They Seon 4 
stantially erected, the walls of strong stakes driven firmly into the ground ; the 
interstices was filled up (as in the erection of a log-house) with chips and mud— 
|@ process that is generally termed ‘stubbing’; the roof was thatched over with 
‘cocoa-nut leaves, aad perfectly water-tight; the walls were aboat six feet 
jhigh. ‘The two houses in one were about thirty feet in length by about twelve 
wide, one doorway, three openings for windows to admit air and light in the 
front, and three in the rear. 
| The trees that had been close to this habitation had been cut down, as scor- 
pions and other troublesome insects formerly had a habit of dropping on the roof 
aud getting into the house, to the annoyance of the inhabitants. The inside of 
this now large house was divided, by slender titions, into three apartments 
|—two sleeping and one general mess room. The cook-house was a small open 
shed outside. The beds were formed by four thick stakes or posts sunk ia the 
floor, and crossed by a close range of flat sticks; these were covered over 
|with a deep bed of fresh ieaves, which made it neither hard nor disagreeable. 
A rude table was in the centre of the mess room, at which, of course, the king 
‘of the island always presided; indeed, there was a fixture of an arm-chair at 
‘one end of it, which gave the affair a very droll appearance. 

“The culinary department was well supplied with a goodly array of wooden 
vessels, bowls, calabashes, wooden platters, &c. Against the wall were rest- 
ng half-a-dozen of canoe paddies, some spears, the points of which were point- 
jied with bone, fishing-lines made of cocoa-nut fibre, &c. The garden in 
| front of this dwelling was about half an acre, carefully enclosed to keep off 
jsome wild hogs that, it seemed, existed on this island. They were, Selwin 
\told us, of a small kind, but would run like hounds, and were very mischievous. 
‘This plot of ground was well arranged and taken care of: on one side there 
\was a staked fence put up, against which the stalk and branches of the yam 
| 'supperted itself; there were also pumpkin and melon beds, with patches of cul- 
| tivated mint here and there.” 
| The children were healthy, but perfectly wild, and had picked up a curious 
_ kind of language, liberally interspersed with profane oaths, which they used as 
| the ordinary ornaments of expression. 
| Whilst staying in California he had experience of one of those “revolu- 
| tions” which are continually going forward. Some man of desperate charac- 
'ter collects about him a gang of 200 or 300 desperadoes, proclaims a new eon- 


in. Nevertheless, he kept true to the betrothal that was then made for him,| stitution, and goes on a plundering expedition through the country. When the 
he married eagerly and young, and Philippa of Hainault made him an ex-| band of patriots break up it is to take to the road. From one passage we may 


cellent wife and queen. And it is to his honor, considering the times ia 
which he lived, and the power to which he was the successor, that it 


| gain an adequate idea of 
THE ROBBERS OF CALIFORNIA. 
“This plundering party [of ‘constitutionalists’) will, perhaps, number from 


proved a marriage of affection and good fortune, to which he was eminent-| 4, Gye hundre d, and, after sacking two or three missions, or & il 


ly loyal, except for a short time, when he was passionately attached to the 
Countess of Salisbury, of the Garter memory; from the career of which 
he was speedily and well restrained by the Countess herself, and from 
thenceforward he was the faithful husband, from which he never swerved 
during the life of the excellent queen Philippa. 

It will be remembered that it was during this reign that honor, the pride 
of Knighthood, took its highest flight ; and that partly in obedience to the 
principle which was then most prominent in Kuight-errantry, and partly 
his own sense of honor, that led him to be a pattern in the course he pur- 
sued, and that entitles him to the praise he here receives. It was much of 
this that opened King Edward’s eyes, after he succeeded ; 1n fact, his un- 
happy brother aod herdresson, and enabled him to punish the shameful 
backslidings of the she wolf of France, his mother ; but though he finally 
cleansed the court of her and of her shameless lover, Mortimer, he was 
sometime a crowned King before he could eflect this purpose, and he him- 
self could do it at last, by making Mortimer prisoner at Nottingham Cas- 
tle. 


ADVENTURES ON THE WESTERN COAST OF 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

We take a few passages from these amusing volumes by Dr. Coulter. 

In the isles of the Pacific there are now many Crusoes. Beautiful islets,’ 
eome of them of considerable extent, are inhabited only by one family, or one 
eg who may have been cast on the desolate shore by accident, or may 

ve sought it by choice. Off the shores of New Brita there is a group of 
islands knownas “Willaumez Islands.” They appeared uninhabited, and in 
the midst of them our author’s vessels cast anchor. While exploring the 


|town, with a score or two of merchants’ and other residents’ houses, will be 
forsaken by their temporary leader, break up into small parties of fours, sixes, 
or twelves, and infest the whole country as {daring robbers. ‘These small par- 
‘ties are generally accompained in their predatory excursions by two or three In- 
dians, whose dexterity in using the,‘lasso’ makes them a desirable acqi sition to 
the gang of robbers. 

“The ‘comercianto,’ or merchant, the gentleman travelling for his own 
‘amusement, or, in fact, any traveller passing from town to town witha pair of 
saddle-bags behind him on his horse, must, one aad all, be fully armed with pis- 
tols in holsters, long knife in his belt, a carbine by his side, and a sword in his 
right hand, ready for instant defence; andj the nature of the attack will be 
from a distance : however, | will explain, 
| “Every man, both honest and dishonest, in California has his own horse, as 
a very -looking active one can be purchased, tamed to carry the saddle 
and rider, from the Indians for four or five dollars; so that every one, I 
may add, of both sexes, ride in California. No one walks far but the hunter, 
and he is carried in a canoe a long way up the river before he strikes into the 
forest after the animals he is in pursuit of. This last class of men are the 
‘most wild, daring, yet friendly and honest, of the lower class of the white pop- 
ulation of California. 

«Well, as the robber as well as the honest man are equally mounted, some- 
times a verry interesting steeple chase ensues, ground rough, not being 
previously chosen, occassionally leaping over pools of water, large stones, 
and fallen trees. The Indians, who use the lassos, generally keep the lead, 
ito strive and throw the noose over either the man or horse they are pursu- 
ing. 

“It is made of thongs of bullock hide twisted into a small rope, about thirty 
or forty feet long, with a noose formed by arunning knot at the end ofit. One 
jend of this lasso is,fastened to the backfof the saddle : the entire length of it is 
‘kept in a coil in the right hand, and, after two or three swings of it over their 


coast of one of them a single man, of savage aspect, was discovered. On in- 
quiry, it turned out that he and some others had been wrecked off a savage, 
coast, where they were detained by the natives. After a time the captain and) 
his mate escaped with the black wives they had taken to this island. ‘The cap- 
tain died, and the mate, James Selwin, with the two women and their children, 
alone remained. Eighteen or twenty years passed in this solitude had restored 
him to a state of almost primitive simplicity. After his history is related, a 
notice is given of 
THE MANNERS OF THIS REA, CRUSOE. 

«When the conversation flagged, or ended, it was painful to observe the mo- 
tions of this man. At times he would be buried in silent deep reverie, then 
raise his body, stare wildly about ateverything, and laugh involuntarily. His 
whole actions displayed a man that had suffered great mental excitement, and 
one that was habituated to some extraordinary mode of life. He said ours 
was the first vessel he was on board of since the brig was lost; in fact he 
only saw another about five years since, from the south end of this island.— 
She was standing to the southward; he made signals to them; but if they 


|head, they will throw it with such accuracy that the smallest object will come 
within the noose. 

“Thus, then, if an equestrian traveller does not keep a good look out as he 
is passing by a bush or thicket, one of these lassos may be thrown out, the 
noose, falling over his head, will be jerked tight round the body, and, in the 
twinkling of an eye, he will be dragged off his horse, and away in the bush, te 
be stripped of everything he has. 

“By ali the accounts | have heard, and‘from what I have seen, the robbers of 
California are the most active in the world: the end of the dangerous lasso 
being firmly fastened to the saddle enables the rider, as soon as his victim, 
either man or animal, is noosed, to wheel round his horse, and dash off like an 
Arab, dragging whatever he has fast after him.” 

The readers of these volumes will probably come to the conclusions that no 
natural advantages in the world will make up fer the want of a firm and set- 
tled government. That is the first requisite for all national and individual 
prosperity, whether in California or in Ireland. The decline of the vast dis- 
tricts of Mexico and California in all that constitutes the real well —— 


saw him, they paid no attention, as the vessel stood on. He also said he had 
no inolination to leave this island or his colony, as he had become habituated 
to the wild life he led, and knew he was now fit,for none other. Indeed, his 
appearance and manner seemed to remove him far from the range of oan 
tion.” 


country since they attained their “independence” has been remarkable. ry 
of brigands now extort by violence the tribute which was once collected by 
the officers of the Spanish Monarch, interrupting all pursuits of commerce, 
and rendering fruitless all toils of industry. Mr. Macaulay ingeniously insists 
that the only remedy for the Siseslews of testy is more liberty, He may 
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view his theory in action in the South American republics, and behold how erable crops of vegetables are raised upon it, and it supports a large number of 
naturally the region of anarchy succeeds the successful career of revolu-| trees and bushes. Among these we noticed many of those which are most 
tion. familiar to us in sacred history and sacred song. ‘The fig tree was there, ready 
to put forth her green figs in The pomegranate 

the vine was about to flourish. ‘The tall gopher, or cypress, stood upright in 

THE LANDS OF LIAS Bib LE VISITED AND its dark perennial green. The almond, the most abundant of all, was in its 


: By the Rev. Dr. Wilson. 2 vols. Whyte aud Co., Fdinbargh. fullest blossom.” ‘ : 
This learned and elaborate work is altogether distinct in character from the) On the morning after their arrival the travellers ascended the peak of Jebel 


amusing productions of ordinary tourists. Dr. Wilson, who is an eminent di- Musa, which tradition has consecrated as the mount of God. Their ascent 
vine of the Scotch Church, visited Palestine to make an accurate inspection of was facilitated by some rough mg cut in the rock, said to have been those 
the localities of Scripture, and to determine as nearly as he could, assisted by prepared for the passage of the Empress Helena. An interesting notice 1s 


the researches of his predecessors in the same tract, the real sites of particular given of 
events of Bible history. His book bears evidence that he possessed the neces- THE ASCENT OF MOUNT SINAI. ‘ : 
** We were exactly two hours and twenty minutes in reaching the point 


sary qualifications for the labour he undertook. From a long residence in India 
he acquired an intimate knowledge of the languages, the literature, and the of our destination; but we might have accomplished this task in a shorter 


manners of the East and he has certainly displayed the most praiseworthy in-||time had we not ever and anon stopped to survey the interesting scene 


dustry in his minute investigation of every circumstance and every authority, above and around us. ‘The usual resting places are ata spring ot delicious 
that could tend to elucidate disputed questions of locality, or give certainty to water, about twenty minutes from the convent; the chapel of the Virgin,a 
‘small and plain oratory, commemorative, it is alleged, of a ridiculous mi 


the topography of the sacred writings. Since the valuable researches of Dr. | ‘it is al 
Robinson, no book on the same subject has appeared so careful, diligent, and tacle said to have been wrought by the Virgin in behalf of the monks, to 
critical as this. I[t is produced in a very superior manner as respects maps, deliver them from a formidable plague of vermin; a double gateway, for- 
plans, and engravings, and must be accepted as a solid contribution to our stock imerly used as a confessional for the testing of pilgrims; and a small, but 
of biblical literature. | agreeable wadi, extending across the mountain for about halfan hour, and 
It was finely observed by Chateaubriand that the ground about Jerusalem is Separating its northern and southern peaks, and in which are a well and cy- 
a monument of itself. Walls and towers, and palaces and temples, may fall /Press tree, aud the chapel of Elijah, where, according to tradition, the 
to ruin ; but the hill on which Jerusalem is built, the Valley of Johoshaphat, Prophet reposed when he fled from Jezabel. The steepest part of the 
the Mount of Olives, which overlooks the deep chasm, and commands a full) Mowntatn, perhaps, is between this place and the summit; and it usually 
view of the Holy City, and other marked features of the natural scenery of °CCUples in the asceat about half an hour, The body of the oe os like 
this sacred spot, are testimonies which sceptism cannot refute nor tradition’ almost all the heights adjoining it, is of a deep red or flesh-colore oo 
confuse. It is a remarkable proof of the light thrown bp the topography of, the grains of felspar being not so large as in the Theban granite. t the 
Jerusalem on the Bible page that an intelli vent gentleman hes, from an pains highest point, however, it terminates in white granite, extremely fine in 
tive survey of the assisted by of the Scriptures and of |: grain, and containing comparatively few particles of 
Josephus, been enabled to construct an exact, and, we believe, most accurate, Mil It is thus literally, as well as | ore , _ grey beg tt por hin 
model of Jerusalem as it was when our Saviour was delivered up to the rabble small sprinkling of the débris 
in the court of Pilate, and bent beneath the weight of his eross up the Via in 
The same certainty applies to other localities of Scripture. ‘The river 
dan flows in the same channel as when the waters were piled up like a wall on) 1), some of the crevices and ravines we found patches of snow, the first on 
either side for the passage of the Israelites, and the Dead Sea is bounded by, which Mr. Smith and I had trod for many years.” 
the same desolate shores that confined its sullen and bituminous waveson the | The summit of the mount is only a few square yards in extent. It is 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrhah. Even such comparatively insignificant crowned by achapel, and near it is a small hollow in the rock, to which 
landmarks as tombs and wells remain to attest particular sites. It is only when |the monks say Moses retired when the glory of the Lord was revealed to 
attempts are made to identify spots of which no material traces exists, and ‘him. The atmosphere was clear, and the travellers had the fairest oppor- 
which, therefore, can never be ascertained, that the task of research becomes tunity of observing the 
useless and painful. Monkish cupidity furnishes to sceptism its sharpest wea- VIEW FROM THE SUMMIT OF THE MOUNT. 
ms. “Tt was terrific and sublime beyond all our expectations, We were on 
From the shores of the Red Sea Dr. Wilson struck into the wilderness, and the very axis, as it appeared, of the most remarkable group of primitive 
reached the mountainous district amidst which Mount Sinai is situated. There |mountains in this remarkable peninsula. In the stability of their founda- 
is no difficultv in determining the sacred mount ; but it seems impossible, not- 'tions, the depth of their chasms, the magnitude and fulness of their masses, 
withstanding the positive assertions of the monks, and their traditions, to as- /the Joftiness of their walls, and the boldness of their towering peaks, we 
sertain the precise positions indicated in the record of Moses. Dr. Wilson is |had the architect of nature revealed to us, in all its grandeur and majesty. 
at issue with Dr. Robinson: the former certainly seems to have the best of |The general impression of the same was so overpowering that it was ex- 
the argument, but that may only be because he speaks last. Nothing can be ceedingly difficult for us, for some considerable tite, ayes our attentionjon 
more imposing than. its compound parts * * * The power of the historical associations of the 
¥ THE FIRST VIEW OF SINAI. spot pr dneadl toa incident extent, on the conclusion to which the 
** On a sudden, when we had deflected a little to the left hand, a broad traveller may arrive as to its connection with holy writ. Notwithstandi:r.g 
quadrangular plain, but of much greater length than breadth, lay before us. It |all that has been said io the contrary, and particularly by Dr. Robiason in 
is bounded at its furtherest extremity by a mountain of surpassing height, gran-|/his able work, we could find no sufficient reason for opposing the ecclesi. 
deur, and terror ; and this was the very mount of God, where he stood when |asticle and local tradition of about fifteen centuries, according to which it 
he descended in fire, and where rested the cloud of his glory, from which he||is the very spot where the Lord condescended to commune, face to face, 


spoke ‘all the words of the law.’ The plain itself was the + Valley of the Reet,’ /with his servant Moses, * * * * The belief which we had with its foreign 
where stood the whole congregation of the sons and daughters of Israel when /associations tended, I trust, to solemnize our minds. On any part of the 
summit of Sinai, however, we could not, and would not, have divested 


gathered together before the Lord. As of of old, the everlasting mountains by! ver 3 ty 
which it was bounded on every side were the walls, and the expanse of heaven |0Urselves of these associations. We sought to yield to their influence. The 
itself the canopy, of this great temple. Entered within its court, so sacred) whole scene before us seemed in itself so terrific and sublime that it ap- 
with its associations, we felt for a time the curiosity of the traveller lost in the peared to us as if formed by Omnipotence and selected by Omniscience for 
reverence and awe of the worshipper. * * * the express purpose of being the platform from which His holy, and righ- 
We rested for a few minutes, viewing with indescribable interest the moun- teous, and good law, so immovable in its foundations,Jexceeding broad in its 
tain which on our first entrance into this valley had proved the spell of our en-||"@quisitions, and terrible in its sanctions, could be most advantageously pro- 
chantment. It is of a deep red granite. It rises from the plain almost perpen- claimed to the children of men. ‘God,’ said Moses to the Israelites, ‘ - 
dicularly about 1,500 feet. From the monks it deceives the name of Jebel be gens 
Horeb. Jebel Musa, or the Mount of Moses, both of the monks and Arabs, From Sinai the travellers crossed the Great Desert and arrived at Petra 
was not visible. It is not, however, a distinct mountain, but only the highest th d capital of th f Ed In Dr. W : ie apap 
peak 6f thie one, at the part most remote from the valley.” once the proud capital of the country of Edom. In Dr. Wilson’s opinion, 
4 Si : : ||the ruins of Petra are the most beautiful in the world. They seem set b 
Making their way with some difficulty over rugged sheets of rock, the trav- eatete ten tite phaterenhanndeed fal ti b h y 
ellers arrived at the foot of the ecclesiastical fortress, where they had arranged Th a cir proportions may be te the Best 
to rest during their sojourn in this region. It is inaccessible to the assaults of Be. © variegated sandstone rocks, which surround the ruins like 
. 8 } g s ||the framework of a picture, present every variety of color and hue to the 
hostile Arabs, and entrance can only be obtained by a transit through the y : : . . 
eyes — of the architectural works, beautiful in ruin, 
« The monks readily responded to our call from below, and threw us a rope |+4nd and striking. He describes in detail some of the most remarkable 
with a loop at its extremity, by which, turning a windlass, and assisted by one /anq perfect works. The building denominated by the Arabs “ The Trea- 
of their own Arab serfs, they hoisted us in succession to the projecting window} sury of Pharaoh” he regards as one of the most precious and excellent of all 
from which they had espied us from above. We did not much dangle in the’ the remains of ancient art. The amphitheatre cut out of the rock is capa- 
as = pat feet ; ~ a helping — 4) ble of accommodating 5,000 persons. 
eo 8, and safely landed up in the company of our ne tends.// Continuing his journey, Dr. Wilso s struck, li i . 
Though they opened not their gate to which, from dread of intrusion of the! |jers, by the the 
Saracens, has been built up for upwards of a century, except when they have!|which everywhere attest its former populousness. Culture is in some places 
been visited by their titular archbishop from Constantinople, they opened their, |almost wholly abandoned ; and many patches of land are either entirely 
hearts, bade us a hearty welcome, and gave us a cordial embrace. They con-|/pare or covered only with yellow lichens, yet nothing is more certain than 
ducted us through porches, and piazzas, and courts to the strangers’ apart-'/at one time the country must have smiled with fertility, and yielded abund- 
me and here they gave us the best rooms at their oe an ant harvests to the toil of the husbandman. 
into principal quadrangle of the convent, waere we could watch the mo-|| The first view of Bethlehem is impressive. ‘It stands upon an emin- 
tions of its ; not large, they were clean and comfortable, |ence, surrounded by sma'l valleys or devoted to culture of 
covered with pieces of mat and carpet, and having divans around them on which the olive and vine, and has a massive and imposing appearance at a little 
we could sit by day and recline by night. A piece of table, and a few antique||distance.” The population is numerous and healthy, many persons gain- 
chairs, were given to us to increase our luxuries. The former was speedily, ing their livelihood by the sale of trinkets manufactured to suit the taste of 
covered, and a comfortable dinner was sct before us. M. Petros invited us in'jpilgrim travellers. The Church of the Nativity is of course the great ob- 
the evening to accumpany him to the garden, which we entered by a long, dark,||ject of attraction. Dr. Wilson has not the slightest faith in the identity 
and low passage, secured by strong gates at both its extremities, by which itjof the spot chosen for the star and the legend. ‘Hic de Virgine Maria 
communicates with the convent. The garden is beautiful, and the sight||Jesus Christus natus est ;” nor is the stifling airof the cave, and the accom- 
culture in the region of desolation itself is quite refreshing. The s oil, which||paaiments of pictures, lights, and incense, calculated to produce any pro- 


ofust have been accumulated with prodigious labour, is exceedingly rich, being||tound impression on the mind. - 
mmed of the waste of the primitive oa intermixed with manure. Gonsi Jerusalem can be reached in a walk of two hours. The traveller passes 
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by the well of David and the tomb of Rachel, and, ascending a gentle emin-|| 


down toa kind of platform, ‘where they kindled a light, and commenced 


ence leading to the convent named from Elias, what was once “the city of preparations for ascertaining 


the great King” stands completely exposed to view, but the beauty of its), 
situation now alone remains. ** The southern wall,” says Dr. Wilson, “‘with) 
a few domes and minarets overtopping it, and the works covering the se- 

pulchres of David and the other kings of Judah on Mount Zion, were ai! 
that here appeared to our view.” As he gazed on the scene of desolation 


THE DEPTH OF JACOB’S WELL. 

** It was now time to disclose our plan ef operation to our native atten- 
dants. ‘ Jacob,’ said we, ‘a friend of ours, an English traveller, and min- 
ister (the Rev. Andrew Bonar, of Collace), dropped the five books of Moses 
and the other inspired records into this well, about three years ago, and if 


the text of Scripture which foretold the ruin he gazed on burst involun ta- {you will descend and bring them up we shall give you a handsome bak- 


rily forth from his lips :— 


shish.’ ‘ Bakshish!’ said the Arabs, kindling a the sound; ‘if there is to 


“« How doth the city sit solitary that was full of pity! how is she becomé) he a bakshish in the case, we must have it, for we are the lords of the land.’ 


ag a widow !”’ 

“From the daughter of Zion all her beauty is departed.” : 

«Is this the city that men call the perfection of beauty, the joy of the 
whole earth ?” 

“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets and stonest them 
which are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy children 


* Well, down you go,’ said we, throwing the rope over their shoulders, * and 
you shall have the bakshish.’ ‘ Nay, verily,’ said they, ‘ you mean to hang 
us; let Jacob do what he pleases.’ Jacob was ready at our command ; and, 
;when he had tied the rope round his body below his shoulders, he received 
our parting instructions, We asked him to call out to us the moment that 
he might arrive at the surface of the water, and told him that we should so 


together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and he) hold the rope as to prevent him from sinking, if there was any considerable 


would not! Behold, your house is left unto you desolate.” 

Those passages are, indeed, the mostytouching as well as the truest com- 
mentary that can be pronounced on the scenc of desolation Jerusalem now 
presents to the eye of the stranger. a. 

The interior of the city is sadly disfigured by the works of superstition, 
nor can the devout and intelligent Christian be otherwise than shocked by 
the pious frauds with which he is surrounded at every turn. In the front 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is a paved court, commonly throng- 
ed by pilgrims, and here are numbers of men and women offering for sale 
the crucifixes, rosaries, figures of Christ and the Virgin, and other trinkets 
carved from olive-wood, or from the agates aud jaspers of Palestine. The 
appearance of the place and people, Dr. Wilson remarks, was that of a 
market. Turkish guards saunter in the porch of the church, and the first 
object the traveller is required to admire is the ‘‘ Stone of Unction,” op 
which it is pretended our Lord’s body was anointed. Then are successively 
shown the tomb of Melchisedec !—the holy sepulchre—* the place where 
the stone was rolled from our Lord’s sepulchre”—the “‘ place where our 
Lord lay”—the tomb of Joseph—and, finally, the very spot of the cruci- 
fixion. Dr. Wilson has some mournful remarks suggested by what he 


saw on 
THE DESECRATION OF CHRISTIAN FAITH. 

“ Returning to the entrance of the buildings, we find the ascent to ‘ Cal- 
vary,’ a locality which, if genuine, would in its sacred association be the 
most overwhelming on the face of the globe. The very spot where the 
cross was planted is pointed out, without any hesitation or dubiety. A 
small crevice in the rock, in which there is nothing more remarkable than 
is seen in hundreds of cavities in all parts of the cretaceous strata of the 
country, is declared to be one of the rents caused by the earthquake which 
took place when our Lord was crucified. Imposture and credulity have 
found the whole congeries of * holy places’ connected with our Lord’s cru- 
cifixion, interment, and resurrection in this building, which has been pro- 
fanely called the ‘Temple of the Lord,’ the ‘ New Jerusalem!’ l envy not 
the feelings of the Protestant who can survey them with feelings of auy- 
thing like complacency or satisfaction. 

* * a * 

** I have alluded to the crowding and confusion which we witnessed on 
our eutrance. It ceased not while we remained within. The noise and 
bustle of priests and people ; the levity and formality on the one hand, and 
the theatrical affectation of devotion and reverence on the other, of great 
multitudes of the pilgrims ; the idolatrous recognition by nearly the whole 
masses of the alleged sacred spots, and invocation of saints and angels; the 
innumerable prostrations before images, pictures, and ecclesiastics ; and the 


hope of pardon, indulgence, and merit which was swelling the breasts of all), 


who implicitly believe in the doctrine of their degraded churches, made us 
feel as if we had been transported from Jerusalem, and carried back to the 
great land of heathenism in which we had so long sojourned. More affect- 
ing scenes of superstition and delusion we scarcely remembered to have 


seen in that dark land. If we mourned and wept over the ruins of the na-/) 
tural Zion when it first presented itself to our view, shorn of all its glory, 
and ploughed as a field, we still more morned and wept over the desolations | 


of the spiritual Zion at Jerusalem.” : 

Can we wonder, then, at the remark of * A Seven Years’ Resident in 
Greece,” quoted in our paper last week, that of those who go on a pilgrim. 
age to Jerusalem many return infidels, from the shook given to their faith 
by what they witness ? 

But in the solitudes of Jerusalem the traveller will perpetually meet 
with objects to stimulate his faith and satisty his pious curiosity. The ci-. 
ty walls are not more than two miles and a half in extent, and can be en- 


depth of the element. We told him also to pull out one of the candles 
with which he had stored his breast, and to ignite it when he might get be- 
iow. As he looked into the fearful pit on the brink of which he stood, ter- 
ror teok tiold of him; and he betook himself to prayer in the Hebrew 
tongue. We, of course, gave him no interruption in his solemn exercises, 
‘as, In the circumstances of the case, we could not but admire the spirit of 
\devotion which he evinced. On a signal given, we let him go. The Arabs 
‘held with us the rope, and we took care that he should descend as gently 
,as possible. When our material was nearly exhausted, he called out, ‘I 
jhave reached the bottom ; and it is at present scarcely covered with water.’ 
Forthwith he kindled his light; and, that he might have every advantage, 
we threw him down a quantity of dry sticks, with which he made a blaze, 
which distinctly showed us the whole of the well, from the top to the bot- 
tom. We saw the end of the rope at its lower part; and we put a knot 
upon it at the margin above, that we might have the exact measurement 
when Jacob might come up. After searching for about five minutes for the 
‘Bible among the stones and mud at the bottom, our friend joyfully cried 
jout—‘ It is found! it is found! it is found!’ We were not slow, it may be 
supposed, in giving him our congratulations. The prize he carefully put 
into his breast; and then he declared his readiness, with our aid, to make 
the ascent. * és We found it no easy matter to get him pulled 
up, as we had to keep the rope from the edge of the well, lest it should 
snap asunder. When he came into our hands, he was unable to speak, and 
\we laid him down on the margin of the well, that he might collect his 
‘breath. ‘ Where isthe bakshish ” were the first words which he uttered, 
,om regaining his faculty of speech. It was immediately forthcoming, to 
ithe extent of about asovereign, and to his fullest satisfaction. A similar 
sum we divided among our Arab assistants, The toek, from having been 
iso long steeped in the water and mud below, was, with the exception of 
ithe boards, reduced to a mass of pulp. In our effort to recover it, we had 
jascertained the depth of the well, which is exactly seventy-five feet. Its 
jdiameter is about nine feet. It is entirely hewn out of the solid rock, and 
is a work of great labour. It bears marks about it of great antiquity. * The 
well is deep,’ was the description given of it by the woman of Samaria to 
our Lord. It still, ae now noticed, has the same character, although to a 
extent it is perhaps filled with the stones which are thrown into it, to sound 
lit, by travellers and pilgrims. 

** The adventure which I have now noticed being over, we emerged from 
ithe well; and, sitting down at its mouth, we could not but think of the 
scenes and events of other days. We were near to the very ‘ parcel of 
ground that Jacob gave Joseph.’ Jacob’s Well was here! Here Jesus, the 
Saviour, sat, wearied with hisjourney, suffering from the infirmities of that 
jlowly human nature he had assumed, when he came from heaven tv accom- 
plish the work of our redemption, which his Father had given him to de. 
Here he spake with inimitable simplicity and majesty, as never man spake, 
setting himself forth as the Source and Giver of the copious and satisfying 
waters of Eternal Life.” 

With this extract we conclude. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL’S SPEECH AT TAMWORTH. 

Sur Robert declared that he attached great importance to the maintenance 
of the smaller boroughs, like that of Tamworth ; which has a population of 
7000, and a constituency not exceeding 400 or 500. Exempt from some in- 
fluences to which the immense manufacturing constituencies are subjected, the 
smaller boroughs can select their candidates without binding them by specific 
pledges. Tamworth had enjoyed the privilege of returning representatives 
‘for three hundred years ; yet who could say that a single voter in it had taken 
a bribe? Sir Robert stated that he had addressed them by letter before elec- 


compassed by the pedestrian inasinglehour. Here, beyond the inventions jtion, because he did not wish to take their suffrages by surprise. He had asked 
and observances ot superstition, he may, with the Bible in his hand, survey them to return him on public grounds alone; but they could not suppose that 


those natural objects connected with the Saviour’s history which require 
no inscriptions to give them sanctity, and no artificial marks to stamp their 
identity. The valley of Jehoshaphat, with its solemn gloom and innumer- 
able sepulchres, appeals to a different and a higher kind of sentiment than 
the hole which the monks indicate as the socket of the cross. The descrip 
tion of the environs of Jerusalem is one of the most pleasing chapters in 
Dr. Wilson’s book. 

His inspection of Palestine was minute and diligent. On the plains of 


Jericho he found fine specimens of the most abundant thorn of the Holy); 


Land. Hasselguist reasonably conjectures that this is the plant which furn- 


ished 
THE CROWN OF THORNS. 

‘In all probability this is the tree which afforded the crown of thorns 
put on the head of Christ; it grows very common in the East. This plant 
was very fit tor the purpose, for it has many small and sharp spines which 
are well adapted to give pain. The crown might be easily made of these 
soft, round, and pliant branches; and what in my opinion seems to be the 
greatest proof is that the leaves much resemble those of ivy, as they are ol 
a very deep green. Perhaps the enemies of Christ would have a plant 
somewhat resembling that with which emperors and generals were used to 
be crowned, that there might be calumny even in the punishment.”— Has- 
selguist’s Voyages. 

At Shechem Dr. Wilson found a remnant of the Samaritans still, and 
had some interesting conversation with one of their priests. In the im- 
mediate neighborhood is Jacob’s Well, where our Lord encountered the 
woman of Samaria, and simplest images instructed her im the sublime mys- 
teries of spiritual truth. The well is situated amid the ruins of a church 
which once surrounded it. The mouth was covered with two large stones. 


Rolling away these, the travellers, with their attendants, swung themselves 


he undervalued their private esteem and friendship—** You don’t suppose, al- 
though I wished to be returned on public grounds, that I have any other satis- 
faction in life greater than retaining the cordial good-will and attachment of 
those in whose neighbourhood I live, and who have been familiar to me from 
my earliest years. Far fifty years | have recollections of this town. I cannot 
see the return of this day’s ceremonies,without some feelings of pain and regret. 
i miss many old friends who have been gathered to their fathers. I see, it is 
true, their places supplied by new and equally attached friends ; but the new 
friendships are not altogether a complete consolation for those that have been 
terminated by death. Gentlemen, | live among you, my lot is cast among you; 
ibut I can say with truth, that if your confidence had been transferred on pub- 
je grounds to another, my wishes to cultivate friendly relations with you, to 
jlive in peace with you, to act with you in promoting the interests of this veigh- 
bourhood, would have remained exactly the same : and, after this election shall 
have terminated, I say with ty to those who support me, and to those, few 
jas they are, who conscientiously differ from the course I have taken, * Let us 
forget the present conflict, and live upon the terms of cordial good feeling and 
neighbourhood.’ {Loud cheering.] 

Adverting to public questions, he declared that he had had no object of a per- 
nal nature in any measure which he had proposed ; and he asked what dut 
he had neglected, what public principle he had abandoned '—** When I ad- 
ressed you before, I have said fon a loyal and devoted sulject of the Queen; 
I wish to see every perogative of the Monarchy preserved. Have | done any- 
thing to trench on the just prerogative of the Monarci! It is quite true, | 
have not advised prosecutions for libel and sedition : I have wished to see the 
power of the Crown maintained by the just administration of the law—to see 
the power of the Crown resting upon general contentment, upon loyalty, upon 
that affectionate devotion towards thei Sovereign which this country would 
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Avcust 28, 


be base and ungrateful indeed if they did not manifest towards that Queen 
who now rules wver our destinies. [Loud cheers] Well, I] have wished that 
the Church should be maintained in its legitimate influence. I wished to see 
that Church gaining upon Dissent; but I wished to see it gain upon Dissent 
by extending its ministrations among the people. I don’t want to see the 
Church supported by unjust laws, injuriously affecting those who dissent from 
her doctrines I think it perfectly compatible with affectionate attachment to 
the Established Chureh to consult the feelings and do justice to the rights of 
those who dissent from her doctrines. [Cheers.] ‘These are the objects of 


you should go to the bottom rather than save the ship by departing from 
them.’ Who would consent to guide the ship upon such terms? I won- 
\der what people think office is? I suppose they think office a round of 
‘continued enjoyment; that in office you pass your time in revelling and 
feasting, with a vast amount of places to dispose of every day; that you 
jhave no public concern, and that the welfare of the country is but a sub- 
[owenete consideration, Ah, gentlemen, office is nothing but a source of 
‘continued toil, and anxiety, and sacrifice, It entails the heaviest respon- 
sibilities; it makes demands on a Minister’s time and intellectual exertion 


true Conservative policy which { wished to uphold. I have wished to see the which few men can bear for more than a given number of years. But 
House of Lords in the possession of all its just authority. I attach the utmost |what would office be if a Minister were to de told, ‘ You shall have all 


importance to the maintenance, in this country, of an hereditary nobility. I 
believe the Aristocracy of this country, have done at least as much to vindi- 
cate the liberties of Englhshmen as any other class that exists in it; and I be- 


those responsibilities—you shall meet all those demands—you shall make 
all those sacrifices; but you shall not be at liberty to consult the public 


\welfare according to your conscientious conviction; and if yon dare to 


thinking their repeal assential to the safety or welfare of the State—we 


lieve it would be utterly destructive of that mixed form of government under |abate the duty on cora—if you dare to repeal the Coru-laws, although 


which we live if the House of Lords ceased to exercise its just authority. I 
have wished to discourage the desire for Democratic change in the constitution 


will denounce you as a pest anda traitor, unworthy of the trust we have 


of the House of Commons. I do not wish to see the House of Commons a)| 


committed to you?’ I believed the course | took was for the welfare of the 


Democratic body, acting in discord with the Throne and the House of Lords country. Seeing how consumption was increasing—seeing what prejudice 


Comparing this country with others in which there exists forms of government 


attached, when corn was high, to the maintenance of high duties upon 


resting on pure democracy, I say you have tenfold greater security for your||!™Ports—seeing the state of public feeling, the growing opinion that these 
liberty, for the enjoyment of free opinion, for the freedom of the press, for the Corn-laws did not conduce to the public welfare—seeing the feeling of 


freedom of thought and action ; for all this, you have tenfold more security 
under this mixed form of government—vnder an ancient Monarchy, a House of, 
Lords, and a House of Commons representing the people, not told by the head, 
but representing the aristocracy, the clergy, the great corporate bodies, the in| 
telligence and wealth as well as the numbers of the people. [Cheers.] 1 have 
desired to maintain public credit : at the same time, | have desired to extend 
commerce. In what respect have I failed in upholding these great principles ? 
{Loud cheers.] What injury have I done to any one of the just, legitimate 


objects of Conservative policy! [Cheers.] Has the public credit suffered 
while the finances were administered by me! has the House of Lords had its | 
influence impaired? has the Church had its influence impaired !—if it have, it)| 
has been by its own intestine dissensions, not by any act of mine.” (Cheers. ] | 

Sir Robert went over his fiscal measures ; explaining their operation to his | 
hearers as to a community dependent on agriculture. For instance he axpiain- | 
ed the effect of removing the prohibtion on the importation of meat, and asked) 
if they had found the price ruinously low ; which was answered by cheers and), 
cries of ‘Not cheap enongh!"’ So he went over other articles—butter and | 
other provissions, timber, silk, &c.; showing how the duties reduced encour- | 


aged consumption of the articles charged with those duties ; how duties re-'|| 


agriculturists in Scotland, a very wise and sagacious class, who were strong- 
ly disposed to think that protection was no advantage to them—seeing that 
when opinions of that kind take possession of the public mind their ine 
crease is very rapid, I did believe that it was for the benefit of all classes, 
and of the landed aristocracy too, that these Corn-laws should be repealed, 
or that the foundation tor their repeal should be laid, rather than I should 
commit myself to the perilous engagement that after a double suspension a 
desperate couflict should be maintained for their continuance.” (Loud and 
protracted cheering.) 

“It is said, and perhaps there is some truth in it, that confidence is shaken in 
public men when they change their opinions. It is a truth that, to a certainex- 
tent, confidence is shaken. It would, no doubt, be infinitely better that we 
could see in these mixed political questions what was right, and that we de- 


‘termined never to depart from it. ‘That would add greatly to the confidence 


in the sagacity of public men. It would be fortunate enough if, on these com- 
mercial questions, all men could ascertain the truth, and that seeing by their 


own instinct, they should determine no argument would shake their conviction 
in what is right. But I will tell you what ought to shake confidence in public 
men—if they have not the courage to change their course when they have 


pealed encouraged consumption of other articles. Part of this seemed spoken. [changed their opinions. (Loud cheers.) I will tell you what will subject this 


at Lord George Bentnick’s elaborate attack, in the House of Commons, on opinto 
es i the yo ira a Sir Robert made merry — the jiisten night after night to debates ; we will have one ear open to all that is said on 
wiseacre” who discovered a direct loss of the revenue derived from glass aud) |on side of the question, but we will close the other hermetically to all that is said 
which on a different side ; we are resolved not upon a question of religion, not upon 
Mi at he said on proposing the renewal of the Income-tax, in Febuary 1849: he) ye stions of constitutional policy, but upon questions of trade, to nail our col: 
eclared at that time, that of certaiu duties he propounded the absolute repeal, |. 44 the mast—that is the expressi chi ball ind 16 adil 
“expectig from the increased consumption of other taxed articles an equivalent whatever may be th ing snfide 
improvement in the was my expectation, and what has been) |. of th “ley ny 
the result?) Why, that although between 1541 and 1846, 7,6U0,0U0/. of taxa. re 
, : ' legs r than change our course, That, no doubt, is the way to conciliate the 
tion had been remitted, yet the revenue of 1546 was very nearly equal to'| (044 opinion of a party, and to rally arou d all th h that adh 
the revenue of 1841, altogether excluding the Income-tax, speaking only||® ose who say that adher- 
of the revenue derived from the Customs, Excise, and the other sources of eqgeer- jay remigeg Se elity to party interests are the great considerations for 
income. (Cheers.) I prophesied, that it you cut those cords that bouno a public man ; but I say again, that the conduct of that minister who, placed 
the commercial enterprise of this country, and left it buoyant to exercise at the helm of affairs, is prepared to enforce opinions which he may have here- 
its own energies, your loss of taxation would be amply supplied to you by batons have held but which he now believes to be dangerous, ought to shake 
increased consumption, increased contentment, increased happiness: ano public confidence in the administration of government and in the security of 
has that expectation been falsified? (Cheers.) I appeal to the last year,||"he state. (Loud cheers) 1 grant you, that, if you change your opinion, for 
The present Government has, in my opinion wisely, reduced the duties on||*¥Y ©fTupt purpose—if you change your opinion for the purpose of preserving 
Foreign sugar, (I cordially supported them in that measure,) as we hac |P0Wer—lif you change your opinion for the purpose of maintaining the interests 
reduced the duty on Colonial sugar. They are therefore fairly entitled |/°f party against the interests of the whole community—if through the change 
having acted on the same principles, to share the credit of the result; but, of opinion you gain party strength and confirm yourself in power—such change 
looking at the state of the revenue for the year ending April 5th 1847, anc of opinion ought to bring dishonor on public men But, gentlemen, if I have 
comparing it with the revenue of the year ending April Sth 1841, put. changed my opinion, I have changed itin favor of the interests of the many ; 
ting the Income-tax altogether out of the question, although 8,0UU,QU07. oi, if 1 have changed my opinion, it is in favor of the interests of those who can 
taxes have been repealed, the revenue of last year is 1,000,000/, better tha: ||make me no other return except their silent gratitude ; If 1 have changed my 
it was in 1841.” It had been said that since 1841 there had been a succes-||opinion, | have lost the good will of the powerful. I had every inducement to 
sion of good harvests ; he admitted the surpassing importance of good bar ||go astray. I could have maintained party connecticn—I could have combated 
vests, but was it owing to the goodness of the harvest that we were obligeo||‘he Anti-corn League, | have no doubt, for four or five years to come—I could 
to send 10,000,000/, tor the subsistance of the Irish people? is that a gooa |have remained in office administering the patronage and power of this country, 
harvest when corn is at 90s. or 100s, a quarter? ‘* The last year was a bac||«nd if I have lost power, it is becaase I conscientiously believe that the mode 
harvest; yet what has been the result even during a bad harvest? Why, |oy which I could have retained it was injurious to the public weal, and com. 
during the last year—I can hardly believe the figures while I read them—||promised the interests of the empire.” (loud cheers.) 
although the harvest has been a bad one, the revenue of 1547 has increaseo|| Sir Robert cited two eminent examples of change 
over the revenue of 1846 by 2,600,0U0/,; and of that ammount 1,S00,000/ | 
is an increase upon Customs and Excise, notwithstanding the enormous! 
reductions in taxation that have taken place. (Loud Cheering.—| 
Bat [ am glad to hear that argument, that good harvests are the cause of in | 
creased revenue: what is it but the admission that cheapness and plenty oi) 
food are assential to the happiness of the people, and also to the support of the: 
revenue! (Cheers) Be it so; attributed all the etlects you please to harvest,| 
is not the facta decissive condemnation of restraints upon importation of jood , 
If cheapnes and plenty be so essential to productive revenue—if cheapness | 
and plenty be so important to the comfort aud enjoyment of the people — doves 
not that very fact make us doubt whether it is wise to unpede by legislative re. 
straints the bounty of Providence? (Cheers.) The imiernal supply, nodoubt, 
is the best; but default of that, we ought to insure cheapuess and plenty by. 
diminishing the duties on the external supply. (Loud Cheers ) | 
He had felt bound to propose the repeal of the Corn-law. Lt became neccs-| 
sary to suspend the law, and he believed that it would have been impossible tw 


One wasM;.Huskisson, 
who framed the Corn law of 1827, invented the sliding scale, and assisted in 
passing the law of 1828; yet in 1830 declared “his unalterable conviction that 
we could uot uphold the Corn laws now in existence, together with the taxation, 
and increase the national prosperity or preserve public contentment.” The 
other example was Doed John Russell; who in 1822 was author of one the 
most powerful pleadings ever written in favour of the Corn-law.—*It took Lord 
Johp Russell a longe: time to alter his opinion than Mr Huskisson. He lived 
for a shor! while in the purgatory of a fixed duty—( Laughter)—but he came at 
last to the conclusion, that upon the whole it was better to repeal the Coen- 
laws ; and he entertained his firs) opinion and his last, as did Mr. Huskisson, 
with perfect sincerity. (Loud cheers) Don't, gentlemen, believe these im- 
putatious on the honesty of public men. These two men had no covert pur- 
pose to serve ; they saw reason to alter their opinions on commercial questions, 
and they had the manliness to avow that change. Grievous indeed would it 
have been in the case of Lord John Russell, if, when the calamity of 1845 and 


aud 46 was impending. he had said—‘I can do nothing: I wrote a letter in 
reenact it; and so far from having sacrificed the landed interst, he believed that |1822, which remains on record ; | said the farmers could not compete with the 
hehad saved it froma great danger. “ L'ruly it would have been most disinterest- |yassals of Poland ; 1 am not at liberty to advise you; I am afraid of having 
ed in me if I had so wished to sacrifice 1! all my property being conaecteu||ny opiuions quoted against me.’ That would have been a shabby course. 
with land, 1 don't know why | should wish to iujure the landed interest ; but {Cheers.} Was it not mere honourable to say in the face of the world, +I 
in the present condition of the country, and the present temper of the public||cast aside my letier of 1822: curcumstances are changed, public opinion is 
mind on the corn laws, | declare usa lauded proprietor, | do rejoice that the \changed; | have grown wiser than | was; I will act upon my improved opin- 
source of discord has been dried up.” \jiwus, and I wall consult the interests of the community at the expense of be- 

** My honourable triead (Mr, Bramall, Sir Robert’s proposer] says I was jing taunted with inconsistency and having my letter quoted against me.” 


people expect from we? Way, that i snould bold the helm with my hand- 
tied bebind me, (Loud cheers.) They say, * You shail be at the helm, 
with shoals bere and rocks there, aud tempests approaching ; but you shal 
not exercise a tree dis retion as to how you shall avoid them. You ai 


Sir Rovert reminded his constituents that since he quitted office he had 
aot engaged in any factious opposition to her Majesty’s Goverament—* I 


put atthe That | bad to steer the ship is true; but wnat do | {Loud Cheers. 


recollected the circu: istances under which they were called to power, and 
| carried with me into the discussions that have taken place no angry teel- 


adhere to certain doctzines which you and others held in 1842; it is better ings 1n consequence of my own loss of power. Don’t I see the Governmen 
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stantly abused for having done nothing—for having made no progress ?) vader emerges, carrying in its mouth the pupa of a worker negro, which it 
bebe the justice opponents (cheers). has obtained in spite of the vigilance and valor of itsnatural guardians. The 
I know how difficult it is to carry into execution all that you contemplate. red ants return in perfect order to their nests, bearing with them their living 
I assure you that passing measures through the House of Commons, when’ burdens. On reaching the nest the pupa appears to be treated precisely as 
the tendency there is to debate and to find fault —carrying with you that their own; and the workers, when they emerge, perform the various duties 


other authority the House of Lords—it is no very easy matter to effect all of the community with the greatest energy and apparent good will. They re- 
the practical good that a Government may contemplate. 1 was subject to| pair the nest, excavate passages, collect food, feed the larvw, take the pupa 
the same taunts: I was told the promises at the beginning of the session) into the sunshine, and perform every office with the welfare of the colony re- 
were not fulfilled at the close. But, having laboured some sixteen or eigh- quire. They conduct themselves entirely as if fulfilling their original destination. 
teen hours a day—having been down in the House of Commons frequently —Ninman’s History of Insects. 
for eight or nine hours listening to eternal debates—I felt that that con- —— 
demnation was not a just one which made me responsible for the delays in | THE JEWS OF SYRIA. 
legislation; and am disposed to extend to those who have succeeded me « Although, mercifully, in our enlightened days, they are no longer the per- 
that forbearance which I felt to be just in my own case” (Loud or sae ._, secuted and oppressed people, they are yet in many parts of Europe despised 
He pie should it and disliked for the character which is perhaps justly attributable to 
a very cheap and easy triumph to make out your case in the a ‘ce. Bat all Ih in the East 
and doa’t intend to you with many more details, totally it is out they 
going through the speech of this or the letter of that gentleman. But I see are nearer to the holy scenes consecrated by the mute records of that mysteri- 
advantage i paving of ths quetion {mean th inn and ed, tenth 
dation tier, rich wer erat the brand, pk 
was to ruin the British spirit trade—that I promise I will — another) which once shook with the thunders of Sinai, or to turn in the direction of 
command for whom they look with darkened eyes, does indeed purify their 
how te of dates onthe great rile of AY, and heat bot all whom 1 have known 
to address you deliberately Bygee esay ote ie | would seem to bear the stamp of their high calling, at once in their lofty ap- 
returning to offico— If pearance, and their reserved and dignified manners. Their fixed, 1 may say 
you send me back to the House of Commons, I cannet promise you, as here. \Uaconquerable, hope of the speedy advent of the Messiah, whose glory pe { 
tofore, to give effect to my opinions by the influence of a large party willing, ““@ ° share, casts a holy solemnity over all the details of their existence, all 
to accept my opinions. I have now been nearly forty years in puble life ; ‘the consciousness of their great destiny renders them mild and indulgent to 
sixty summers have passed over my head. I freely admit to you, that even: hey deem highly sven Mensa themseives. . stl , 
if I were desirous of duing so, I should find it utterly impossible to bear that, ,. “{p none have I seen these distinctive features of the Syrian Jews so strongly 
strain on the intellectual faculties which I did before for five years, while, displayed as in the rabbi whom I visited to.day, He met us at the doer of his 
I was at the head of the Government and also the leader of the House of use, which is quite in the oriental style, and singularly picturesque ; and bid 
Commons. I am not, therefore, aiming at any political object whatsoever. ™e welcome in Romaic, which he spoke with great fluency. ! do not think 
I don’t want to conciliate the favor of any party. AsI said before, I have, Lever saw a person more strikingly prepossessing. He was tall, noble, and 
no apology to offer (loud cheers). I think I am right. I would not, to re- dignified in appearance, and wore the black cap and ample robe of the Jewish 
h their support) Priest, with an inner garment of purple silk. There is nothing more attractive 


in the confidence of those who formerly honored me wit | é activi 
Cor which [ feel grateful, because it was an honourable and disinterested | than a solemn, thoughtful, expression on a youthful face ; and whilst his fair 
support)—I would not, to regain their good opinion, make sacrifice of the ‘complexion and long golden hair, so unlike the generality of his race, gave 


truth, or offer one word of apology for what I have done (continued cheers). him an appearance of extreme youth, there was the record of much deep 
I have no political object to serve. I am not seeking to return to office, or, thought in the lines that marked so strongly his lofty forehead, and an im- 
the resumption of the power of a party: but I shall go to the House of] pressive seriousness in his mild eye and grave sweet smile. It was impos- 
Commons honored by your confidence on public grounde. I shall go back||sible not to be much struck with him.” 


not altogether without power (cheers). I will support that which I believe an 


ight. i inci of free trade which I believe 

ao. | THE GROUNDS OF THE OLD MASTERS OF COLOUR. 

He went on to illustrate free trade and restriction by showing the effect| ‘In many cases even on cloth, and universally on wood, the early masters 
of mutual exclusion on Tamworth with its market-gardeners and butchers,| purposely prevented the absorption of the oil. ‘The strength of the size mixed 
and on Birmingham withits manufacturers ; extended this illustration to with the gesso was not of itself sufficient to prevent this; it was not desirable 
the United States and England ; enlarged on the effect of commerce in for- ‘to have too firm a ground, since it was then liable to crack. When Vasari, 
tifying public opinion and checking the future career of any military tyrant speaking of a picture on wood by Giovau Francesco Caroto, says that the gesso 
who might make false appeals to military glory; and suddenly broke off cracked ‘per essere mal stemperato, he prebably means that the size was too 
thus—* I should go on far too long if I ventured to dilate on these topics.’ firm. 
These are the principles to which I shall adhere in my future course: “The question whether the ground was absorbent or not can be determined 
though standing as an isolated individual in Parliament, I shall have con- with certaimty by the examination of pictures; but documentary evidence also 
fidence in your support, and in the truth of these principles, to insure me jis not wanting. The older oil pictures on wood have been subject to so 
that they will ultimately prevail.” |\many vicissitudes that it is very rare to find a surface which, either from the 


Mr. William Yates Peel also addressed the electors, more briefly, in a) 


warping of the panel or from other accidents, is not more or less cracked; in 


speech of much good humor and not much political exposition. Heavow-||\consequence of which, small lamine of paint sometimes become entirely de- 


ed himself a Conservative, bent on maintaining our institutions, but not) 
their abuses. He leaned to Protection, but would not insist on retracing || 
recent steps, at least without a fair experiment; he would rather insist on) 
fulfilling the promises made to agriculturists, by relieving them from bur- 


tached from the ground. In all such cases, and however thin the painted film 
may be, the ground so expused will be found perfectly white. Had it been 
absorbent it would have been yellow, if not brown, with oil. 

“But there is a still more decisive mode of settling this question by a sort 


dens that press upon them disproportionately. of ‘experimentum erucis.’ Pictures are sometimes transferred from panel to 


Both candidates were declared duly elected; and, with thanks to the 


Mayor, the meeting broke up. 


Mliscellaneons Articles. 


INSECT SLAVERY. 

The most remarkable fact connected with the history of ants, is the pro- 
pensity possessed by certain species to kidnap the workers of other species 
and compel them to labor for the benefit of thus uging them 
completely as slaves; and as far as we yet know the kiduappers are red, ee 

e-colored ants, and the slaves, like the ill-treated natives of Africa, are of a 
yet black. ‘The time for capturing slaves extends over a period of about ten! 
weeks, and never commences until the male and female are about emerging 
from the pupa state ; and thus the ruthless marauders never interfere with the 
continuation of the species. This instinct seems —— provided ; for were 
the slave-ants created for no other end than to fill the station of slavery to 
which they appear to be doomed, still even that office must fail were the at- 
tacks to be made on their nests before the winged myriads have departed or 
are departing, charged with the duty of continuing their kind. When the red 
ants are about to sally forth ona marauding expedition they send scouts to 
ascertain the exact position in which a colony of negroes may be found 
These scouts having discovered the objects of their search, return to the nest 
and report their success. 

Shortly afterwards the army of red ants marches forth, headed by a vanguard, 
which is perpetually changing, the individuals which constitute it, when they 
advanced a little before the main body, halting, falling into the rear, and being} 
replaced by others. ‘The vanguard consists of eight or ten ants only. When 
they have arrived near the negro colony they disperse, wandering through the 
herbage and hunting about, as aware of the propinquity of the object of their 
search, yet ignorant of its exact position. At last thay discover the settle- 
ments ; and the foremost of the invaders, rushing impetuously to the attack, 
are met, grappled with, and frequently killed by the negroes on guard. The 
alarm is quickly communicated to the interior of the nest; the negroes sally 
forth by thousands ; and the red ants rushing to the rescue, a desperate con- 
flict ensues ; which, however, always terminates in the defeat of the negroes, 
who retire to the intermost recesses of their habitation. Now follows the 
scene of pillage. . 

Tha red ants, with their powerful mandibles, tear open the sides of the 
ant hills, and rush into the heart of the citadel. In a few minutes each in- 


cloth. The front being secured by smooth paper or linen, the picture is laid 
on its face and the wood is gradually planed and scraped away. At last the 
ground appears ; first, the ‘ gesso grosso ;’ then, next the painted surface, the 
*gesso sottile.’ On scraping this it is found that it is whitest immudiately 
jnext the colours; for on the inner side it may sometimes have received slight 
stain from the wood, if the latter was not first sized. When a picture which 


hhappens to be much cracked has been oiled or varnished, the fluids will some. 


times penetrate through the cracks into the ground, which in such parts had 
become accessible. In that case the white ground is stained in lines only, 
corresponding in their direction with the cracks of the picture. This last 
circumstance also proves that the ground was not sufficiently hard in itself to 
prevent the absorption of oil. 

“Accordingly, it required to be rendered non-absorbent by a coating of 
size; and this was passed over the outline, before the oil priming was applied. 
Cennini, speaking of painting in oil on walls, says, ‘ Draw your subject with 
charcoal, and fix the design either with ink er with verdaccio (a dull green) duly 
tempered. Then take a little size well diluted ... and, either with a spon 
or with a soft and broad brush, pass it once over all the surface to be painted ; 


and leave it to dry at least for a day. Eastlake. 
THE BOSJESMANS OR Bay ABORIGINES OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


Our London files mention the arrival in that city of several remarkable hu- 
man beings—specimens cf the race of pigmies or wild men of Southern Africa. 
They have been made a public exhibition, and it seems to have attracted much 
attention from their novelty. ‘The opportunity was a good one for the scientific 
to examine the physiology of character of an imperfectly unknown variety of 
the human race, and it seems to have been embraced accordingly. We find 
that a lecture was delivered in Exeter Hall London, upon this theme by Dr.Knox 
of that metropolis, One of the papers of the day gives the following account of 
the Bushmen in connection with the lecture :-— 

The audience being a general one, the lecturer did not attack the scientific 
part of the subject, but confined himseif almost entirely to the alliance of the 
Bosjemin with other races. He seems to entertain the opinion that the whole 
of the unexplored region of Africa is peopled with this pigmy race of wild men, 
an hypothesis by no means improbable. They belong, notwithstanding all that 
has been advanced in their favor, to the lowest class of humanity ; and the 
power of speech being excepted, there are many of the inferior animals possess- 


jung a greater development of the human faculties than this savage specimen of 
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ment. 


THE WALLACHIAN BATHSHEBA. 

The latest distinguished arrival at Paris is the Princess Bibesto, wife of 
the reigning Prince of Wallachia. This lady’s beauty has changed the 
destiny of a realm, her marriage with the Wallachian monarch having been 
‘consummated at the expense of that government’s alliance with Russia. 
|The fair Mareitzita was married from a convent, to the Prince Gisto, the 
Wallachian minister of war. She had borne four children to her official 
husband, when his sovereign became desperately enamoured of her. The 
two obstacles were the monarch’s own wife and the lady’s own husband ; 
the first to be removed by a divorce on the ground of lunacy, and the sec- 

The facile line resembles that of the monkey, and the sitting posture carries 04 by a divorce for grounds not stated. The queenly lunatic escaped to 
out the affinity. ‘There is a rolling restlessness in the eye which marks the ex. '©%04, aud put herseif under the protection of Prince Metternich, and 
{ tent of cunning but the want of reason in some inferior animals. They wore the — loyal minister of war allowed the crown loon to come between “ and 
q native dress, consisting of a picce of skin with the hair outside, hung round the of chi 
body and shoulders, and a skin cap of the same kind on the head. ‘I'he bow and | li 
wiver were slung over the-shoulders, and a chevaux-de-frise of poisoned arrows was applied to, to unite the detached loons, and he conscientiously refused 
ted fi tes his consecration of the tie, except a certain heavy tribute were first paid 
more | to the Emperor Nicholas. whose instrument the Greek church is. King 
@ the chatting of monkeys than anything else, it may be called such) is of an)!Bibesto refused, and the Marriage was held off for three years. At last 
extraordinary kind, every alternate sound or word, being a clear and distinct. 
love overcame policy, and in defiance of Russia and the Greek church, 
. click, closely resembling the sound made by coachmen to increase a horse *\ the monarch made himself happy. The lovely sharer of the throne ef 
ore Of this language the exhibitor himself can make out but very little only! Wallachia had arrived with a numerous suite at Paris, and was preparing 
ing able to understand their meaning by the help of dumb show, of which |, go to Dieppe, for the benefit of sea-bathin Home Journal. 
they make continual use to strangers, but not, it would seem, among them- PPes B- 
selves, LOLA MONTES. 

They are placed on a raised stage, the back and sides of which are painted) The dark-eyed ex-opera-dancer arrived receatly at Bamberg, on her way 
to represent African scenery, and here the Bosjesmans sit smoking and chatter-| to Cruckenan, whither her Majesty has gone with the Royal Family. At 
ing, taking not the slightest notice of the spectators unless they have money to) the entrance of the private rail-carriage into the station, the crowd receiv- 

ive them, when they seize the hand of the giver and eagerly kiss it—this they||ed the king's favorite with hisses and groans, and one or two stones were 

0 also to those they know. They appear not the least out of their element ;/|thrown into the room, which struck the carriage. Not at all intimidated, 
on the contrary, such is their indifference,to all around .hem and their attention |Lola seized her pistols which were in the pocket of the carriage, and look- 
to themselves alone, that with the aid of the scenery we might almost imagine ed steadily among the crowd for the assailant. She reached the hotel un- 
we saw them in their native wilds. molested, but the master of the hotel was obliged to barricade his doors 
while she dined ; and though she had designed to pass the night here, it 
was thought more prudent for her to proceed on her journey. A lew days 
after, the Municipality of Bamberg received an order from the king, that a 
deputation should be sent by the tewn to demand pardon of Lola Montes 
for the insult that had been offered her. This Royal order was obeyed. 

The journal which mentions the above, gives an account of another dis- 
solute monarch, king William of Wurtemberg, who is two years older than 
\Louis of Bavaria, being sixty-five. The Lola Montes of this old rake is 
lan actress by the name of Stuberauch, on whom the king has lavished 
jsums, the taxes for which have grievously oppressed his people. The pa- 
lace occupied by her was assailed in a riot recently, but a guard of cavalry 
was found to have been stationed within the gates, and companies of in- 
fantry occupied the stair-cases and corridors. The king headed his sel- 
diers in person, and made acharge upon the multitude, by which one man, 
a shoemaker, was killed, and others ridden over and wounded. Ib. 


A LOST BET. 

The death of Carter, the lion-tamer, in London, has been followed, says 
a French paper, by that of a man of fortune, who had accompanied the 
menagerie for several years, aud been present at every interview between 
the beasts and their king. He wasa voluptuary, who had exhausted curi- 
osity and sensation of every other kind, and having become persuaded that 
Carter would eventually be torn to pieces by one of his animals, he had 
laid an enormous bet that such would be the case, and passed his life in 
following the caravan from city to city to see the catastrophe. Carter and 
‘he were on very pleasant terms of intimacy, notwithstanding the horrible 
jevent which the gentleman desired to witness, and toward the eternal ope- 
ra-glass bent on him whenever he was in the lion’s den, the athlete looked 
and smiled daily with ‘* not this time” legible on his face. At his recent 
'|death from natural causes, the whimsical companion of his travels blew 
his own brains out, leaving the proper arrangements for the payment of the 

\lost bet, which was recorded at one of the clubs of London. Ib. 


Another singular character- 
o istic of these people is their wonderful range of vision, reaching as far as 10 or 
15 miles with great accuracy. In consequence of this power they have been 
used in our wars against the Kaffirs as better telescopes than Doland’s. The 
individuais present on Monday evening reminded one forcibly of that mucum et 
turpe, pecus, crawling about and squabling for acorns, 

“Cum prosepserunt primis anma/ia terris.” 


THE LUXURY OF ANCIENT ROME. 

The Roman knight, at morning, threw off her coverlit, wrought with needle. 
work at Babylon, and raised the tapestry of Tyre which hung before the en- 
: trance of his chamber. He entered his bath-room, the walls of which glistened 

. with the marble of Alexandria beautifully adorned with Numidian carvings. He! 
ascended to his dining room, furnished with Grecian statuary and pictures, 
sunk upon his Persian couch, and instead of sitting at table like his sturdy an- 
cestors, reclined after the fashion of the conquered East. He wrote his letters 
upon paper from the land of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies, and read from parch- 
ment manufactured at Pergamus. He anointed himself with the perfumes of 
Arabia the Happy. The iron of Spain served him for weapons. His dice 
} were made from the ivory of India. He won his races with the horses of Epi- 
rus. Around the neck of his wife hung pearls from the German excursion. 
His funeral litter was borne by slaves from beyond the Mediterranean, and his 
lifeless remains turned to dust in a tomb of porphyry quarried in the Island of 
the Egean. [Literary Review.] 

The St. Louis Era, by way of comment, says: The “ luxury of ancient 
Rome,” if the above is a fair description of it, is nut remarkably impressive to 
a modern reader. Many an humble man, in the cities of this new world, which 
was unknown to Cicero and Cesar, quite rivals the magnificence of the “ Ro- 
man Knight.” 

At his morning meal, our modern imbibes the fragrant decoction of a berry)|| 
unkrowr to the ancients, brought to him from Jands beyond their Ophir, in 
ships navigated by means of a discovery of which they never heard. ‘The de- 
licious beverage is sweetened with a preparation which they never attained to 
the art of manufacturing, borne to hum from acountry of which they never 
dreamed. 

While, at his dinner, his own vast country furnishes the contents of all the 
substantial dishes—sirloins from beeves fattened on the prairies of the Great 


West—pastry moulded from the products of its teeming fields and enlivened 
by the fruits of its glowing orchards—his castors display the oil of Florence) 
and the pepper of Sumatra ; and his dessert is enriched by the olives of 


ONE WAY TO NULLIFY A BAD LEASE. 
There is a shrewd and wealthy old Yankee landlord away down in Maine 


who is noted for driving his anes bargains” —by which he haa amassed 
a large amount of preperty. He is the owner of a large number of dwelling 
houses, and it is said of him, that he is not over scrupulous in his rental 
charges, whenever he can find a customer whom he knows to be respensi- 
ble. His object is always to lease his houses for a term of years, to the best 
tenants, and get the utmost farthing in the shape of rent. 

A diminutive Frenchman called oa him last winter, to hire a dwelling he 
owned in Portland, and which had long remained empty. References were 
given, and the Yankee landlord ascertai-ing that the tenant wasa man 
‘after his own heart” for a tenant, immediately commenced to “jew” him. 
He found that the tenement appeared to suit the little Frenchman, and he 
placed an exorbitant price upon it; but the lease was drawn and duly ex- 
ecuted, and the tenant removed into his new quarters. 

Upon the kindling of fires in the house, it was found that the chimneys 
wouldn’t “ draw,” and the building was filled with smeke. The window 
sashes rattled in the wind at night, and the cold air rushed in through a 
hunéred crevices about the house, until now unnoticed. The snow melt- 
ed upon the roof, and the attics were drenched from leaking. The rain 
pelted, and our Frenchman found a * natural” bath room upon the cellar 
floor—but the lease was signed, and the landlord chuckled. 


Seville, the raisins of Malaga, the figs of Greece, the dates of Syria, and the 
oranges of Cuba, Sicily and the Azores. 

His drinks. unless he has joined the sons of total abstinence, are the wines 
furnished by Madeira, Xeres, Burgundy and the Rhine. The world is ransacked, 
for the materials of his clothing. ‘(he wool of Saxony : the flax of Ireland ; the 

y cotton of Texas and the Sea Islands ; the silks of China, Italy and France, 
a the furs of Kamskatcha and the frozon zones, contribute their warmth, richness 
and lustre to protectand embellish his outer man. His wife—though sl nei- 
ther toils nor spins—was Solomon ever so arrayed in all his glory! For her, 
hunters are chasing the Alpacca among the mountains of Peru and the shep- 
herd is folding his flocks on the classic fields of Iberia ; for her the miner is ex- 
ploring the dark caverns of Hungary for the topaz and ruby, and troops of black- 
amoors are washing the diamond earth of Brazil ; for her the divers of Ormus 
and California are plungirg into frighttul ocean depths for pearls, and the loons 
of Lyons and of Manchester are weaving their gay and gorgeous fabrics. Her 
shoulders are wrapt in shawls from cashmere, her bosom covered with lace 
from Honitou, and her feet buried in the rich pile of carpets from Brussels. 
She alsc bathes her limbs in reservoirs cut out of marble, which once lay in the 


' unsunned depths of Paros or Pentelicus, and then perfumes her person with 


ottar extracted from the “ gardens of Gul in their bloom.” 

His furniture is of wood—taken from the shaft, which once rose majestically 
in the forests of San Domingo, Hawaii, or Ceylon. He fights with a weapon 
forged from the irom that darkened the recesses of the mountains of Dalecar- 
lia ; fills teeth with the gold of Potosi or the platini of the Ural ; and sports a 
eurriage lackered with resins from the islands of India, and glistening with 
silver from the mines of Guadalajara. When sick, his attendant is some pol- 
ished physician familiar with the hospitals of England and France, who depletes 
him with a lancet fabricated in Germany, and doses him with calomel from 
the mines of Spain, with jalap from a neighbourhood which has been immor- 
talized by the exploits of Gen. Pillow and with quinine from Brazil. When he 
dies, gany wm Hayti composes his coffin, which is put into a hearse over 


I 


**] hav ben vat you sall call ‘suck in,’ vis zis dam maison,” muttered our 


victim to himself, a week afterwards—‘but m’importe—ve sal see vot ve 
sal see.” 


Next morning he arose bright and early, and passing down town, he en- 


countered the landlord. 


“A-ha !—Ben jour, Monsieur,” said he in his happiest manner. 

‘Good day, sir. How do you like your house ?” 

“Ah ! Monsieur—elegant, beautifu/—magnificent. Eh bien, Monsieur} 
have but ze one regret.” 

“Ah! What is that ?” 
“Monsieur, I gal live in zat house 
“How so ?” 


but tree little year.” 


the human kind. The beaver for example, possessing the power of constructive-|| which wave plumes from Araby, and is thence transferred to a grave distin- : 
ness to a very marked extent. The Bosjesmans, on the contrary, do not appear ||guished by a monument of marble from Italy or Egypt. : 
) as far as we can ascertain, to have any notion of raising huts or cabins, but they|) So that all things considered, it does not appear “that the luxury and mag- 4 
q wander about in herds or tribes, in search of food for the exigencies of the hour. | |nificence of an ancient Roman noble so far exeeeded the sumptuousness of a i 
; In this peculiarity, as well as in their external form, they bear a marked resem-|/modern American citizen, as to make it worthy of very special or admiring com- Fi 
blance to the baboon, ourang-outang, or chimpanzee ; and it is, therefore, | 
} improbable that the interior of Africa may be peopled with herds or tribes of | wii 
| 
| 
| 
| {| 
| 
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“I have find by vot you sal call ze lease, zat you hav give me ze house 
but for tree year, and I ver mooch sorrow for zat.” 

“But you can have it longer if you wish—”’ 

‘Ah, Monsieur, I sal be ver mooch glad, if I can hav zat house se long as 
I please—eh, Monsieur. 

**Oh certainly, certainly, sir.” 

“Tres bien, Monsieur! I sal valk rite to your offees,—an you sal give 
me vat you sal call the lease for zat maison, jes so long as I sal vant ze 
house. Eh Monsieur.’ 

“Certainly, sir. You can stay there your lifetime if you like.” 

“Ah, Monsieur—I hav ver mooch tanks for zis accomodation.” 


it was subdued, when he would return with the carriage, carrying the director's 
horn in his mouth. 
| Cash had been taught to fall down and pretend to be dead ; nor could kicks 
or coaxing make him show a sign of life. Generally a crowd would gather 
about his prostrate and apparently lifeless body, to express their grief at his de- 
mise, when some one of the members would give a tap on the bell, at which 
signal Cash would spring suddenly up, scattering the people in dismay to the 
right and left, 

On one occasion Cash had a very tough and long contested fight with a 
dog that appeared to be his match in every respect. In the midst of the con- 
‘test, and wh en it was doubtful which would prove the better dog, a good-for- 


The old leases were destroyed and a new one was delivered in form to 


nothing little cur ran up and bit Cash severely in one of his hind legs. Satis- 


the French gentleman, giving him possession of the premises for “‘swch pe-| fied with his valorous behaviour the little sneak went back to his quarters in hie 


riod as the lessee may desire the same, he paying the rent thereof prompt- 
ly, etc., ete. 

The next morning, our crafty landlord was passing the house just as 
the Frenchman’s last load of furniture was being started from the 
door ; and, an hour aflerwards, a messenger called on him with a ** legal 
tender,” for the rent for eight days, accompanied with a note, as follows 

** Monsieur :—I hav bin shmoke—I have bin drowned—I have been 
frees to death, in ze house vat I av hire of you, ‘for ze period as | may de- 
sire. I hay stay in ze dam house, ‘jes so long as I please,’ and ze bearer of 
zis will give you zekey! Bon jour, Monsieur.” 

It it is needless to add that our Yankee landlord has never since been 
known to give up *‘ a bird in hand, for one in the bush.” 

Boston Times. 

Whimsical Anecdote.—A circumstance which, when related to us by a 
good mimic, excited our risibility in a high degree, and struck us as scarce- 
ly less ludicrous than the celebrated story of Monsieur Tonson, occurred 
some time ago at a Circuit court of Judiciary ; and in the presence of a Judge 
whose peculiarities of temper and manner are more than compensated by 
his many amiable and excellent qualities. Their Lordships and suite had 
just met, and were proceeding to investigate rather an interesting case, 
when their deliberations were interrupted by a knocking at the outer court 
door. Again and again the shrill tongued Macer ejaculated ‘Silence! 
Silence there !” to little or no purpose ; when the Judge exclaimed, ‘*What’s 
the meaning of all that noise ? Macer, officers, what are you about, that you 
don’t put an end to that constant shufile-shaffling 7” 

Officer—“ It’s a man, my Lord.” 


*-A man! what man, Sir! Who, where is he, and what does he want ?”’), 


‘“‘He’s at the outside, please your Lordship, and wants to get in.” 

** Well, keep him out, keep him out, I say, Sir.” 

The officer bowed or nodded assent, and the business of the Court pro- 
ceeded. By and hye, however, an individual possessing the right of entree, 


| master’s door, leaving the two combatants to fight it out. Cash had taken 
| no notice of the bite, but went on with the fight until he whipped his oppo- 
nent to his satisfaction and compelled him to run off, he then walked deliberate- 
ly overto the door where the little cur was lying, and, picking him up by the 
| back of the neck, carried him leisurely to the gutter, where he gave him half 
a dozen good shakes, and tossed him indignantly into the middle of the street, 
| as much as to say “ take that you cowardly rascal !”’ 

Once when there were but few men at the rope, and it was found impossible 
to urge the carriage alone with anything like speed, Cash ran on to the side 
walk, and taking a gentleman by the coat actually pulled him into the street, 
at which the terrified man took hold of the rope and worked like a Hercules 
for fear of another attack. 

| Several weeks since four or five of the members of the Good Intent Hose, 
‘went over to Gloucester Point, taking Cash with them. One of the men, for 
‘pastime, ascended a ladder to the top of a two story house. On looking around 
| he was surprised to find that the dog had gone up with him. After taking a 
| good survey of the surrounding country, and becoming satisfied that everything 
| was going on right, Cash walked quietly down again. 

|| Only a few days before his death, two of the firemen were endeavouring to 
| turn the cylinder, in order to put on the hose. Cash saw they were unequal to 
| the task, so he ran around the corner, and began to bark to two other members, 
thus to attract their attentionand procure assistance. Knowing the dog they 
went around and helped to finish the job. 

| A good sized book might be filled with anecdotes of Cash, many of them of 
a curious and interesting nature. 

_ He was kind and affectionate in disposition and particularly good to children, 
with whom, as in truth, with almost every one, he was an especial favorite. 
To people of color, however, he had a decided aversion, and would never 
suffer their approaches. Kind words and good bones were always on hand for 
Cash, and regret for his untimely end is wide spread. It is not known how his 


walked into the hall of justice, and “the man,” watching his opportunity, death came about, but many believe that he was poisoned vy a bad member 


slipped in at the same time. By a levity and restlessness, however, by no! 


means uncommon, he had not been well in, till he wished to get out again; 
applying, perhaps to a Court of Law what Chaucer presumptuously says 
of the blessed state of matrimony— 

** Marriage is like a rabble rout— 

Those that are out would fain be in, 

And those that are in would fain be out.” 


With this he began to jostle every body near him, a proceeding which | 


not only created a new hubbub, but drew forth a fresh rebuke. 

Judge—** What’s all this now? Even if my ear were as sharp as that of 
Dionysius, and the room in which I sit as well contrived as the celebrated 
vault in which he kept his prisoners, it would be impossible for me to hear 
one word that the witness is saying.” 

Officer —* It’s the man, my Lord.” 

**What! the same man.” 

The verra same !” 

“* Well, what does he want now?” 

** He wants to get out!” 

* Then keep him in—keep him in, I say, Sir.” 

The obedient officer did as he was directed ; but the persevering man 


| of one of the rival companies.g He died in the midst of his usefulness, age nine 
years. 
| = Poor Cash—good Cash—faithful Cash—human nature is not always gifted 
with your intelligence !—The ruling passion was strong in death. A few min- 
utes before his dissolution, and while writhing with pain, the State House bell 
struck for fire—weak and exhausted as he was, he sprang upon his feet, the in- 
telligent eye lighted with its wonted fire—he gave a feeble bark 
convulsively towards the door—and fell dead ! 
The members of the Good Intent Hose are inconsolable for his loss, and 

ood reason have they so to be, as Cash never missed a fire in eight years.— 
They have testified their grief by putting the carriage in mourning, which badge 
‘will be worn for the ugua! period of Thirty days. Cash is to be stuffed, and 
then preserved in a beautiful and expensive glass case. It should be framed 
with gold. He was the property of Mr. Henry Smith, who very kindly gave 
jhim to the company.— Eve. Bulletin. 


LATER FROM THE ARMY. 


| The steamship Galveston has arrived at New Orleans, with advices from 
Puebla to the 6th of August, one week later than before received. Gen. Scott 


| 


was not to be so easily driven from his purpose, Watching an opportunity, was still at Puebla on the 6th. The army was to take up the line of march on 


therefore, and elbowing his way to an open window, he mounted oa what 
is callec the sole, and-appeared, contrary to all rule, to be meditating his 
escape in that direction. But the vigilant officer again caught the tartar, 


and again interfering, a fresh tumult ensued. His Lordship zppeared angry | 


(as well he might,) and a third time exclaimed, 
“ What's the matter now ?—is there to be no end to this?” 
Officer—* It’s the man, my Lord.” 
** What! the same man again ? Shew me the fellow, and I’ll man him.” 
The oflicer here pointed to a respectable enough looking individual, who 
as he said, **had cruppen up on the window sole, and wanted to get down 
again.” 
Viale" Up on the window sole! Well, keep him up—keep him up, 1 


| the next day for the city of Mexico. 

| Gen. Twigg’s Division was to leave on the 7th—Gen. Quitman on the 8th— 
‘Gen. Worth on the 9th—and Gen. Pillow’s on the 10th. 

Col. Childs remains in command at Puebla. Gen Pierce arrived at Puebla 
on the 6th; lost not a single man on the march, notwithstanding another ee- 
vere battle with the Guerrillas. 

| The most agreeable news by this arrival isthe escape of Major Gaines and 
‘Passed Midshipman Rodgers from the city of Mexico, and their safe arrival at 
‘General Scott's headquarters. 

| The letters mention an affair between Capt. Ruff of the Rifles and the 
commander of the Guerilla party, in which the latter were entirely routed. 

Mr. Kendall also writes of;the death of Lieut. Hill, of second Dragoons, and 


say, Sir, if it should bethe day of Judgment.”— (Perhaps his Lordship) p, Hamner, of the South Carolina Regiment. 


meant the hour of judgment.) 


The train which left Vera Cruz on the evening of the 6th, has been attacked 


It is almost neediess to add, that these successive interruptions threw the) |.1...+ 04 miles from Vera Cruz. Indeed the attacks commenced shortly aftet 


audience into a roar of laughter, and the incorrigible man, while held in 
durance on the window sole, had far more eyes turned upoa him than either 
the prisoners or witnesses at the bar Dumfries Courier. 


THE DOG “ CASSIUS.” 


| leaving thac city. 
| The escort of the train was under the command of Maj. Lally, of the 
Ninth Intantery, Col. Wilson being down with the yellow fever. 


| 
_ After a previous but partially unsuccessfull experiment, the pre 


The mournful duty devolves upon us of recording the sudden and painful °perations being completed, on Thursday, the 20th ult., a second attempt 
death of an old and valued member of the Fire Department. tered yrs no Was made to raise the Great Britaiu. At9 o'clock the ship began to move. 


more! He whose name and fame were spread throughout this country and 
Europe is numbered with the dead. The event has filled the community with 
sorrow. 

Cash, as he was familiarly called, was a large grey dog of the Poodle spe- 


At 10, she was up two feet, and the tide had risen to twelve feet. We have 
\since received a statement that the vessel was sufficiently raised to leave 
the keel completely visible, and that workmen were busily engaged in repairing 
the bottom, the vessel being suspended in the air by means of the lever, rnd 


cies, possessing all the dignified intelligence for which that excellent breed is wedge, and the large boxes of sand. Great hopes are extertained, that 


distinguished. We have heard of many wonderful tricks performed by dogs, 
but Cash exceeded them all in the extent and variety of his knowledge. He 


| will be immediately got off. 
|| Another of the steamships intended for the conveyance of the mails between 


had attached himself to the Good Intent Hose, of which company he was a’ England and the United States, passed into her watery element on the 28th 


faithful member for a period of about eight years His ear was singularly acute, 
as he could hear an alarm of fire before any of the members, of which he gave 
instant warning by loud barking and springing against the door of the ies 
house. As soon as the door was opened he would seize the rope in his mouth, 
leading the way towards the fire, pulling with might and main until ample as- 
ristance arrived, when he would relinquish his hoid and dash on ahead, anon 
returning to encourage the men with a loud bark or two, and then dash onward 
again. He was always the unerring pioneer to the fire, busying himself until 


‘ultimo. She has been named the “Niagara,” and like her sister ship, the 
'“ America,” is a noble specimen of English naval architecture. When in 
Glasgow, a few days since, we visited the latter vessel, which is in forward 
| state, and, when completed will, no doubt, gain additional character for the 
| spirited and enterprising company who have so admirably performed their en- 
\gagements with the British Government and the publie. e understand that 
‘the third of the new ships will be launched in a few days, and will be called 
the “Europa.” 
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PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 
War-orrice, July 23.—6th Drag. Gds—Cornet E. M’Evoy to be Lt. by 
pur, v E. Carter, who retires ; J. J. WW. Frederics, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur, 
vy M‘Evoy. 5th Ft—Quarterm.-Serg. R. Webster to be Quartarmaster, v W. 
Tiller, who rets upon half-pay. 24th Ft—Ens H. J. Hinde, from the 50th Ft, 
to be Ensign, v Hibbert, who exchanges. 28th Ft—Lt. A. E. C. Forster, 
from the 5th Ft, to be Lt. v Burrell, appointed to the 45th Ft. 50th Ft— 
Ens E. G. Hibbert, from the 24th Ft, to be Ensign, v Hinde, who exchs. 
72d Ft—Serg.-Major J Lindsay to be Quartermaster, v W. Hume, who rets 


upon half-pay. 90th Ft—Paymaster H. Y. Eager has been superseded, for; 
being absent without leave. Rifle Brigade—Sec. Lt. A de Vere Viscount, 


their own gratifications within doors, and left to their mmisters, or to some 
favorite, the management of public affairs. ‘The consequences were obvious 
enough ; the Roy faineaut cared not how the latter went, nor the disposal of 
offices, nor the happiness of the people, so long as he could have his own gra- 
‘tifications and the indulgence of his own wishes. The empire grew really 
weaker, and the Mogul was the last to find it out, until he was either put to 
death, dethroned, or some great internal revolution had changed the state of 
his affairs, had raised up another who in his turn fel] before a successor, and 
‘thus generation after generation produced a scourge to the people, but nothing 


Malden to be First Lt. by pur, v SirH. Twynam to be First Lt. by pur, v radically altered in the management of the empire. The decline of the em- 


Sir H. Tyrrwhitt, Bart. who retires ; A. Warren, Gent. to be Sec. Lt. by pur,|pire was made visible as soon as the Portuguese arrived in India; the depu- 
v Viscount Malden. Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Sec. Lt. G. S. Twynam to be First ities, and those who had made themselves deputies of the “ King of kings,” 


Lt. by pur, v Brereton, who rets ; Ens W. C. Bruce, from the Cape Mounted 
Riflemen, to be Sec. Lt. by pur, v ‘T'wynam. Cape Mounted Riflemen—B. 
Davies, Gent. to be Ens, by pur, v Bruce, appointed to the Ceylon Rifle Regt 
Garrisons—Quartermaster W. Hume, from the 72d Ft, to be Town Adjt. of 
Gibraltar, v Campbell, dec. 

Memorandum—Capt. J. Smith, (2d,) upon half-pay Unatt. has been permit- 
ted to assume the name of * Dodsworth,” in addition to and after that of 
Smith. The commission of Lt. Rutherford, as Adjt. to the 70th Ft, has been 
antedated to 27th April 1847. The Christian name of Cornet Garland, of the 
14th Lt Drags. is «« Lester,” not Lister, as previously stated. 

Orrice or Orpnance, July 23, 1847. Corps of Rl. Engurs.—Sec. Lt. R. 
Warren to be First Lt.v. Hickey, res. 

Wak Orrice, July 30.—I1st Life Gds—Cor.N.Winterbottom (riding master), 
to be Lt, wt. pur. v. Boulton dec. 15th Lt.Drags.—Corn W.V. Greetham to. 
be Lt. by pur.; v.Read who rets. ; J.H.D.Hutton gent. to be Corn. by pur.v.| 
Greetham. Grenadier Guards—Ens. and Lt. R Lloyd to be Lt. and Capt. by) 
pur, v. Powell who rets.; Lt.C.Russel from 35 Ft.to be Ens. and Lt. by pur.v.) 
Lloyd. Coldstream Gds.—Ens. and Lt. Lord A.C.L.Fitzroy to be Lt. and) 
Capt. by pur., v. Wigram who rets ; H.Armytage gent, to be Ens. and Lt. by, 
pur., v. Lord A.C.L.Fitzeroy. 5th Ft.—Sec. Lt. F.H. Pender to be First Lt. 


by pur.v Darell, who rets ; L..R.Parry gent.to be SecLt. by pur.v. Pender ; Lt.) 


were on the alert ; some were honest in principle, but more were impatient 
‘to increase that wealth of which they were but too well aware of the insta- 
bility, but which they were all anxious to attain, as the means of procuring 
‘anything else they desired. ‘The consequence was, that the stranger from Eu- 
lrope was encouraged or ill-treated, according to circumstances, and they either 
eagerly desired his assistance, extortionately drew from him his means, gladly 
helped him to put forth his desire, if indirectly he helped them ; or reck- 
flesely opposed him, if they dreaded at all the consequence ; so that the stranger 
too late found that he had to buy the friendship of this to purchase off the 
animosity of that, to overbid another, or to fight on his own account, partly 
‘to overcome the jealousy of rivalists, partly to satisfy cupidity, partly to ex- 
hibit his own influence and strength. Dishonesty and rascality lay at the bot- 
tom of East India affairs, and at length it was settled at the India house, that 
territory was wanted, even for the but carrying on of mercantile trade. 

Territory was at length obtained, no one will or can say unfairly ; and after 
the plans had become presidencies at Bombay, to which place they brought 
ithe factory at Surat and Madras, which, from a factory, became a presidency, 


Wm. Rbt. Crawford Potter to be paym v. William Clune who reverts to former) then the Fort William was granted by the Mogul authorities, which present- 


h.p. as a Capt. unat. 10th Ft. Asst.Surg.V.Webb from the Staff, to be Asst.| 
Surg. v. Stewart, who exchs. 22d Ft.—Ens. E.S.W. Smith to be be Lt.by! 

ur.v.Coote who rets ; N.H.M.Grath gent. to be Ens. by pur.v.W.Smith. 30th| 
Ft.—Capt. P. C. Cavin to be Maj.by pur.v.Proctor who rets.; Lt.J.B.Patullo| 


to be Capt. by pur. vice Cavin ; Ensign T.W.Cator to be J.ieut. by pvr. vice| 


Patullo ; W.R.Hepburn gent. to be Ens. by. purchase, vice Cator. 36th Ft. 
Ensign G. M. Robbins, from the 44th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Parks who ex-| 
changes. 44th Foot—Ensign J. H. H. Parks, from the 36th Foot, to be En-) 
sign, vice Robbins, who exchanges. 76th Foot—Capt. V. La Touche Hatton, 


from the Ist West India Regt. to be Capt. vice Murray, who exchanges, 79th 


ly became the principal presidency on the score of situation, and the seat of 
‘the Anglo-Hindo government. It was now no easy matter to eject the Eng- 
lish from India, and they had determined not to be driven out thence. They 
had got their poseessions fairly, there was not anything but what had come 
‘into their hands regularly, and they had neither place nor privilege in India 
that would wound the public reflection, upon being asked how could they come 
‘by it. 

| The French people, always fond of political intrigue, were, as they have al- 


Foot—Second Lieut. F. J. Harrison, from the 87th Foot, to be Ensign, vice) ways been, and as they ever will be, too fond of moving, to be at any time 


Place, who retires. 87th Foot—W. Baldwin, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by! 
purchase, vice Harrison, appointed to the 79th Foot. 

Ist West India Regt —Capt. C. Murray, from 76th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Hatton, who exchanges. 

Unattached—To be Lieut.-Cols. without purchase—Brev. Col. D. Falia, 
from Ma). half-pay unait. ; Brev. Lieut. A. A. O'Reilly, from Maj. hf.-pay un- 
att.; Brev. Lieut..Col. J. Austen, from Maj. hf.-pay unatt. To be Majors, 
without purchase—Brev. Lieut.-Col. P. Campbell, from Capt. hf.-pay 52d Ft.; 
Brev. Lieut.-Col. E. Knox, from Capt. hf.-pay 2d Garrison Battalion ; Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. J. H. Bainbrigge, from Capt. hf.-pay 41st Ft.; Brev. Maj. G. T. 
Finucane, from Capt: hf.-pay 36th Ft. ; Brev. Maj. T. Canch, from Capt. hf.- 
pay unatt. ; Lieut. J. Massy, from 48 Ft. to be Capt. without purchase. 

Hospital Statf—Assist -Surg. D. Stewart, from 10th Ft. te be Assist.-Surg. 
to the Forces, vice Webb, who exchanges. 

Orrice or Orvrinance, July 29.—Royal Regt. Artillery—Lieut.-Col. A. F. 


Crawford to be Col. v. Rudyerd, deceased; Capt. and Brev. Maj. H. Pester 
to be Lieut.-Col. v. Crawford ; Sec. Capt. F. S. Hamilton to be Capt. v. Pes-| 


ter; First Lieut. H. Lempriere to be Sec. Capt. v. Hamilton; Sec. Lieut. J. 
Spurway to be First Lieut, v. Lempriere. 


~ Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 7 per cont. prem. 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN. 


_NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 28, 1847. 


‘There is a great dearth, just now, both of Domestic and of Foreign news. 
That of the Army against Mexico is exceedingly tantalizing, but as Gene- 


ral Scott has probably ere this commenced his march towards the City of 


Mexico, we shall have the result before long. The people do not take very), 


patiently the absence of intelligence, for there being a few months ago an 
active and rapid interchange of communication, and a consecutive account 
of triumphs, there is always some re-action when that rapidity ceases. But 
Scott would not do anything important before fully seeing his condition, 


\successful in their movements. ‘They could hardly obtain a settiemeut or a 
factory in India, but, after many trials, many changes of place, they got set- 
tled at Pondicherry about the middle of the seventeenth century, and scarcely 
had they looked about than when they perceived that the English would make 
a diversion for their diplomacy, and a clever man (a very clever man at the 
‘time) said at the French court that he would take from the English their posi- 
‘tion in India, and would not let them rest there. Labourdonais, which was 
the celebrated Frenchman’s name, did not meet with much encouragement of 
his project in France, but was not the less determined to try it when he should 
return to the East. He was, at the time, governor of those French islands in 
the Indian seas known now as the Mauritius Island and Bourbon Island. 
|Accordingly, when he returned, not long after, he visited India with a compa- 
ratively small force ; he engaged Dupleix, with some difficulty, to participate 
with him, and in a short time he took Madras, though he agreed, by treaty, to 
restore it ata given time. But Dapleix, who was then governor of Pondi - 
cherry, although he was sadly wanting in the mental and moral qualities of La- 
bourdonais, was superior to him asa worldling. Dupleix did not want for am- 
'ition, besides he was rich, artful, intriguing, and ambitious. Though he did 
laot at first like the scheme of the other, yet he availed himself of the success 
‘thereof. He took the authority upon himself, ruined the credit of Labour- 
donais in France, morally killed him, and finally resolved not to give up Ma- 
ras, according to treaty, but held it fast, and intrigued with native princes to 
||strengthen his position. This animosity between the French and English was 
about the middle of the 18th century, or a hundred years ago, and it terminat- 
ed by the French nation giving wp Madras to the English, very much to the 


dissatisfaction of Dupleix. Thus, after a long hostility, the French and Eng- 
lish were, as to India possessions, in the “statu quo anti bellum.” But un- 
der Dupleix, the French had a much more lofty and extensive project. They 
desired to possess ali the south of India, and imagined they had laid their in- 
\trigues and policy to get it; but the end was, their being driven out of India 


and we shall hear of it shortly. 
The English are too busy with the general election to afford us any other 


subject on which to perpend. We insert the speech of Sir Robert Peel to- 
day, as it may by some be considered an index of his political condition 
and prospects. He carefully conveys not an idea that he may be moved 


into public lite, but we still have the impression that such will be the ! 


case. 
RETROSPECTIVE HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS OF ENGLAND 


IN THE EAST.—No. 2. " 

Whoever undertakes fully to investigate the early English position in India, 
has not only to consider the condition and influence there of the European set- 
tlers at the time, but also the condition of the Mogul Empire, of the hordes of 
base tyrants, and other nominal authorities which were daily starting into be- 
ing and actiun, and of the anarchy which was thereby produced. The Mo- 
gu! Empire, which had been under various dynasties, had, like many others, 
flourished for a while ; but success, riches, luxuries, and a despotic government, 


altogether ; and thus far with no reflections upon the policy, good faith, or 
| honourable motives of the English government. 
|| There are two or three points, at this juncture, which ought to be carefully 
kept full in view by those who either wish to place the English character pure 
in oriental proceeding, or who desire to be impartial in their judgments. These 
are of the following kind, viz.: It must not be forgotten, that, from the mo- 
ment that India was under the Mogul dynasty, although there were a few 
spirited adventurers, and indeed uncommon characters, at the head of affairs, 
the empire became Inzxurious, unwieldly, and temptations were constantly oc- 
curring, wherein superior officers, at a distance at first, but narrowing the 
distance from the central courts as they were successful, attempted to increase 
their power and to augment their wealth at the expense of the public weal, 
and of the authority of the Mogul himself; and that it was not long ere a 
treacherous system had found its way into India, in which there was always 
going on something to be procured either by force of arms or of treachery and 
corruption. This, in itself, was temptation to the adventurous, whenever there 


became licentious, incarnate, selfish ; therulers were at length taken up with | 
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dia, there was at all times a motive to be found, enough to attract the cupidity, 
of the poor, the enterprising, the easy conscienced, and there was example 
enough to keep any one in countenance who mizht think proper to fight to 
morrow against the ally of to-day. In the course of a few generations, there | 
was little substantial power at the court of the Mogul himself, who had gra | 
dually become an indolent orienta! monarch, who cared for nothing more than 
the indulgence of his pleasures, and for obtaining the means of self indulgence, 
however it might be come by. The Mogul authority was itself an usurpa 
tion or a conquest, and the lieutenants or officers were only practising, on a 
small scale, that which the greater had given them as an example. India was | 
nearly an anarchy, and more particularly latterly ; in which the strong hand was, 
the most powerful sceptre, and he who had the “ might” had also the “ right.” 
In the next place, the English were, after the Portuguese and the Dutch, | 
first into India, and that they only came there in order to augment their trade, | 
and to obtain individual advantages, and were desirous of neither interfering 
with others, nor of being interfered with by others; the English neither had 
nor wished to have any territorial authority in the East, and that it was after) 
this had been, in a manner, forced upon the directors in the case of Bombay, 
they found it necessary, in order to bea permanent body, that they should have, 
“ authority” settled upon them. No one, much more a people, like to be! 
obliged to abandon a settlement once made, and great exertions had already 
been made by the Dutch and by the French, to drive them out of India, where’ 
they were finally to be predominant, and they found that, according to circum. | 
stances, they were to be said to joia an alliance, or were threatened with ex-|, 
tirpation, and thus they gradually became mixed up with existing powers, so} 
that in the end they became the only existing power of India. In the third 
place, the English have, in self-defence, been obliged, constantly, to interpose. 


into a_ fit of laughter, and called out,—* Lay her on his shoulders, and let 


| him carry her away. "—* So said, so done’ The young lady was immedi- 


ately given up to him, and Bernard departed, laden with this unlawful booty. 
Bernier was among the first to dispel the impression which prevailed in Eu- 
rope of the mighty and unconquerable armies engaged in Mogul warfare. Even 
the numbers had been greatly exaggerated. ‘The only efficient department was 
the cavalry, of which the portion immediately attached to the monarch’s resi- 
dence did not exceed 35 or 40,000, nor was it supposed that the whole under 


_ his command could much exceed 200,000. The infantry including the artillery 


stationed at the capital, might amount to 15,000. The innumerable hosts of 
foot soldiers said to compose the Mogul army consisted chiefly of servants, vice 
tuallers, foragers and others, who follow in its ‘rain, conveying tents and supply- 
ing provisions, cattle, and everything wanted for the men and officers. This 
attendance was so numerous that when the imperial army marched all Delhi and 
Agra might be described as proceeding along with it ; and indeed these cities 
could be considered as little more than standing camps ; while the camps on the 
other hand, with their streets of tents aad regular markets, might be viewed as 
moving cities. Still lower was Bernier’s estimate of the quality of these troops. 
Often, it is true, they fought with great bravery ; but being destitute of all dis- 
cipline, they were frequently struck with panic, and then they became altogeth- 
er incapable of command. He was persuaded that a force of 20 or 25,000 men, 


‘led on by a Conde or a Turenne, would easily trample all these barbarian armies 


under foot ; an anticipation amply fulfilled by subsequent events in the history 
of India.— Historical Account of British India. 


Fine Arts. 


Sculpture.—On Thursday last we received a polite invitation to visit 
that celebrated chef d’wuvre of Powers, the Statuary, called ** The Greek 
Slave,” to which we attended, and were just long enough there to know 
that it is next to impossible, at one visit, to arrive at all the particulars of 


with the native authorities ; and their continual final success, the improvements the excellencies which we were invited to inspect. Of all the figures 
they have always brought into the part falling under the control of English) which we have yet had opportunities to examine intimately, we have never 
government, the impartiality of the governing power of England (always re-| yet met with any other which so rapidly and so completely took the atten- 
markable where it has been observed) the faith which has become placed in| tion, and which we are assured wil! grow upon the judgment, and call 
them, and the extension, not the narrowing—of the English rule, are somewhat] forth good feelings, as this figure, which does the utmost credit both to 
of proofs that the latter had justice and humanity as the prominent motives in| the heart and to the intellect of the excellent artist, Mr. Powers. 

any change they desired or found it necessary to make. And lastly, there is The person having charge of this fine piece of workmanship was busy 
nothing hard respecting other nations who have failed in India speculation, but getting ready for the general exhibition, to commence yesterday morning, 
chiefly it has been brought against successful England, that her troops were 3° that we had not chance of doing that which should be given in the chief 
supported by immorality and injustice, which alone would have brought the! Particulars; but this we can say, that the figure, which was a nude one, 
Anglo-Hindo authority to be so great as it is. gives the most lively idea of a completely formed female in a state and con- 


The following quotation will show that an erronious idea has long prevailed ‘ition of slavery, without conveying the very slightest impression of gross- 


in Indian strength, and that a small force of civilized and disciplined soldiery, °€*8 OF Sensuality. It represents mortality, it is true,’but it is the soul, or 
can and could easily obtain the predominance. ‘The campaigns and hostilities | 
of the last century have abundantly proved the correctness of Bernier’s views, 
and they may aid in keeping us right in future judgments : | 


It was during the reign of Aurengzebe that Bernier, an intelligent and re- 
flecting traveller, spent some years in India, aud applied himself with diligence | 


rather the mind of mortality, and says more for the slave than for her mas- 
ter. We may just add, that the anatomist, as well as the artist, has been 


| here employed, and that hereafter (as we must go to press) we purpose to 


enlarge more upon this subject. 
The exhibition of this fine specimen of Statuary is at the Academy of 


to investigate the state of the Mogul government and empire. The description Design, and we trust that all who possess taste in the Fine Arts will go 
he gives is that of a country going toruin rather than of flourishing under 4 )0st! and give themselves the gratification of a sight thereof. 
and impartial government. He observes, that supposing the sovereign inclined! py, Sculpture is life-size, and the subject is not to represent a youthful 


to enforce justice, he might, perhaps succeed within his own immediate circle, ||. i . 
in Delhi, Agra, and the close vicinity of these capitals ; but in the provinces female in slavery, but a well developed woman, in whom is both mind and 


and remote districts the people have no adequate protection from the rapacity| body expressed in graceful and powerful style. 

of the governors, who rule with arbitrary power, and whom he characterises as | 

“men fit for ruining a world.” This was confirmed by the mean garb, and the) Hlusic and Mlunsical Intelligence. 

anxiety to assume the semblance of poverty which prevailed even among those) ; — é 
whom other circumstances proved to be possessed of exorbitant wealth. The! Zhe Havana Troupe.—This company, under the charge of M. Villa- 
people could appeal to no court of justice, no administration of the law, no in | tini, have began a short season at Castle Garden, where they are now per- 
dependant tribunals. to service forming three times per week. The greatest excellence of this company 
endowed with honorable principles, inspired with feelings of genuine loyalty.) 4oes not so much consist in the individual skill and quality of any one, as 
or identifying their glory with that of their prince. These functionaries were b lit 
generally “men of nothing, slaves, ignorant and brutal, raised from the dust and ‘" t a resin good quality and discipline that is to be found here. For 
retaining always the quality and temper of beggars.” The only object of those *€ will speak of negative goodness first, and say, there is no one so bad or 
intrusted with auy powe: was to amass wealth during the short and precarious) so impaired as not to be able to give satistaction to the audience ;—they are 
tenure of their possession, regardless if afterwards the whole state should fall in good actors—their presence on the stage is felt as well as seen, and one has 


to ruin. i 
Even as to the feclings of justice end regard 10 the rights of their subjects, ithe sense of the opera and the soul of the composer, if we have not much 
which are said to have characterised this dynasty, Bernier mentions several| that is surprising or astonishing. Now, on the whole, these are good points, 
articulars, which, agreeing in a remarkable manner with those reporied by| and the visiter leaves well pleased with the performance, though not very 
awkins and Roe, tend to throw great doubts upon the panegyrics of native trequentiy one forgets the name o! the priacipals. They have played the 


writers. Anecdotes even of a somewhat familiar description may illustrate the « Somnambula,” Madame Vita taking the character of Amina, which she 
tone and manners at this oriental court. A young man laid before Shah Jeban| sung very well toa large audience, and was deservedly much applauded 

a complaint that his mother, a Banian was possessed of immense wealth, amount | S ae . i PP ° 
ing to two hundred thousand rupees, who, yet, on account of alleged ill-con-| Oa Thursday they pertormed as Merten, in which the chiet character was 
duct, withheld from him any share. The emperor, tempted by hearing of so Sustained by the charming ‘ Tedesco.” In truth, this is a very formidable 
large a fortune, sent for the lady, and commanded her 1 open assembly to give troupe, and they are well calculated to go through the present range of 
her son fifty thousand rupees, and to pay to himself a hundred thousand ; at the) ‘operatic music with great effect ; but we somewhat wonder chat they should 
same time desiring her to withdraw. The woman, however, by loud clamour, be now periorming, at the very part of the year when the New Yorkers 


again procured admittance, and coolly said, ‘May it please your majesty, my 
a a certainly some claim to the goods of his father ; but I would gladly *"® "¢# a home, aud strangers are but birds of passage. We have a notion 


know what relationship your majesty bears to the merchant, my deceased hus- 
band, that you make yourself his heir!” This idea appeared to Shah Jehan so 
droll that he desired her to depart, and no exaction shou!d be made. Such an 
incident may prove an accessible temper, and a degree of good humor on the 
part of the sovereign, but gives a very low idea of the general character of that 
justice which oriental writers are pleased to ascribe to him. 

The other anecdote is of a still more odd description. There was in Delhi, 


(hat in the fall they will be found a very powerful company, and will be 
1 ible to stand against whatever may appear in New York. They advertise 
\jas being eighty-three in number, which ought to contain much merit. 

| Mew Music.—The following is just published by J. Atwiil, Music Sa- 
ore. 201 Broadway. 

Gems of the Opera, Nv. 3.—We noticed this, con amore, last week as 


i] 


a class of females called Kencheny, who though of somewhat doubiful reputa | 't well deserved of us, and to our surprise and mortification we found it 
tion, were not altogether abandoned, and were allowed to contribute to the vot in our latest number, tne MS having been lost by some accident. This 


amusement of this very gay court. A French physician named Bernard, then 


resident at Delhi, endeavored to obtain a young damsel of this class as his mis-| 


tress, but her mother probably from motives of prudence opposed the connec- 
tion. The medical man however, having gone in the evening to wait upon the 
Emperor Jehangire, and being about to receive a present in return for a ours) 


third number has a very good lithographic likeness ot Mrs. Bishop to orna- 
‘ment it; an appropriate embellishment, for she has charmed the public of 
‘New York in a very high degree ; and there stands at the head of itscon- 
tents an arrangement of the celebrated ballad, ‘“‘ On the banks ef Guadel- 


which he had etfected in the seraglio, pointed to the Kencheny, who happened a aaa which she may be said to have immortalized with the excellence 


{ 
8 
me was an affair sufficiently enticing, and that was nei rare. Consequently, in In-| be among the multitude paying her court to the prince, and besought, in place f 
na ’ of any other gift, that she might be bestowed upon him His m ajesty burst iy 
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of her style of singing it. There are also inthe number selections made 
from the opera of * Lindadi Chamouni,” &c. So that this is a particular- 
ly fine number, and doubless will be in great demand. 


The Drama. 


Park THEeatre.—We observed last week that Mr. Anderson was play- 
ing here, very well, but that we did not perceive much improvement. We 
must put this sentence into its right meaning ; there is not much improve- 
ment for Mr. Anderson to make, and perhaps the more we admire, the 
more exorbitant we become in our demands, Whether it is that the more 
we see and hear, and the more we get, as it were, behind the scenes and 
curtains to some little familiarities of the mysteries of things, the more nice 
we become, and the more fastidious in our demands, but we suspect that 
something of this kind has come over ourselves, for we are constantly 
desirous of being present at the next performance, which shows that criti- 
cism more than dissatisfaction is at work. We have seen his Gysippus, 
his Othello, his Hamlet, with much gratification, and we know that his 
Charles (in ‘‘ The Elder Brother,”) and his Benedick (in “* Much ado about 
nothing,”) are his peculiarly. But we regret to add, that although he has 
Dyott to play up to him, of the male side, yet he has not a lady actress on 
the Park stage. Mrs. Jones is utterly incompetent to play a lady. She is 
innately vulgar. 


Literary Notices. 


Natural History of the Ballet Girl.—By Alfred Smith.—New York : 
Appleton & Co.—The writer long ago put forth the ‘* Natural History of 
the Gent,” a despicable animal, but one essentially connected with the gen- 
us naturale,and he received some bitter reflection from the critical world be- 
cause he “‘scotched the snake, not!killed it.” Itis possible he may be in this 
assailed in similar manner, but we think he has done his work well, for the 
«* natural histories” claim moregof our pity than our detestation. It is very 
neatly brought out, and has many well-executed wood cuts in it. 

Dombey and Son,—Part XI.—By Charles Dickens.—New York: Wiley 
& Putnam.—This is a clever number, but we cannot get over to the opin. 
ion that it will add to the fame of Dickens There are some well drawn 
and not common characters in it; but he should either plunge at once into 
Caricature, or not meddle with it at all ina given subject, such mixture 
does more harm than good. 

Columbian Magazine for September, 1847.—Edited by J. Inman and 
R. West.—This clever periodical goes on with great spirit, but we think 
Mr. Inman gives little care towards it, except writing a word or two 
on itsembellishments. The “ The Moses going to the Fair” does not jump 
with our ideas of what the Vicar of Wakefield was, is, or will be. We do 
not perceive it as an illustration of the never-dying story, 

Duelists and Dueling in the South West.—By Charles Summerfield.— 
New York: Graham.—There is no saying where, par hazard, a blessing 
may light, and this little work may be the means of retarding the progress 
of this evil of Dueling. But though well written, the incidents very forci- 
ble, and the work one containing much interest so far as narrative is con- 
cerned, we doubt if it will be efficacious. In the ‘‘ South West,” which 
the author has immediately in view, we dare hardly hope for an alteration 
for the better, where the parties are not so anxious to be clear of the duel, 
as to be the persons challenged, and not the challengers. 

The Crimes of the Borgias.—By Alexander Dumas.—New York: Gra- 
ham.—This work has just been received. It is written in the lively story- 
telling style of the author, 

Faint Heart never won Fair Lady.—By J. R. Planché.—New York : 
Berford & Co.—This is part of the modern Standard Drama, which these 
pubiishers are putting forth under the editorship of Epes Sargent, Esq. 
The minor drama is better selected than is usual, in such a case, for the 
pieces are what have given much satisfaction on the stage, and have gene- 
erally good dramatic incident. This number contains a portrait of Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton, and a good but brief memoir of that distinguished li- 
terary character. 

The Wreck of the Iduna.—The passengers of the Swedish bark Iduna 
—wrecked by collision with the Shenenga, with loss of 172 lives, on her 
passage trom Hamburg to N. York, in lat. 44 25, lon. 58 30—were indus- 
trious Swedes, coming to this country with considerable sums of money ip 
their possession, ter the purpose of purchasing farms and settling at the 
West. The collision was so sudden and unexpected, and the vessel sunk 
so soon afterwards, that none of the passengers had time te clothe them- 
selves. Most of them, however, secured ‘heir money, which was chiefly 
in gold, about their persons, which accounts for the serious loss of life. 
Those who were saved had been in the water nearly half an hour when 
they were picked up, during which time those who had gold about their 
persons had sunk, It is supposed that Capt. Moberg, master of the bark, 
had $1400 in gold about his person! 

Those who were saved were entirely destitute of money, and mostly 
clad in their night-clothes when taken aboard the Shenunga. Every possi- 
ble attention was, however, given to their wants on board this ship. The 
warm-hearted tars on board turnished them with all their spare clothing, 
reserving nothing for themselves but what they stood in. Sheets, bunting, 
and everything which could be manufactured into clothing were pressed 
into service for that purpose, and everything which could be devised to ad- 
minister to their comfort was cheerfully performed. 

So far as we can ascertain a good watch was kept on board the Shenunga, 
but at the time of the collision the fog was so dense that the bow of the 
ship could not be seen from the quarter deck. If both these vessels had 
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had Zanterns burning brilliantly at their bows, this dreadful accident might 
not have occurred. 

« It is estimated that something like $50,000, or even $100,000 in specie 
belonging to the immigrants, went down in the vessel, or on the bodies of 
the lost. One individual lost $14,000. The hold of the vessel was full of 
carge, destined for New York, and perhaps insured there. The vessel was 
probably insured, if at all, in Ewrope.—Boston Journal. 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
A VEGETABLE AND UNIVERSAL MEDICINE. 

Ship Fever, Dysentery, etc., ete.—May not all sickness be a deficiency of some vital princi 
ciple of the blood? Or, may not certain conditions be necessary to enable the blood to be 
come the recipient of oxygen, so that its discarbonizing power shall be sustained in full vigor? 
It is probably the want of these influences may be the occasion of ‘‘ Ship Fever,” and all fe- 
vers of the Typhoid character ; and of Cholera Morbus and Dysentery diseases generally. In 
fact it may be only modifications of these same influences, which occasion all other diseases: 
showing the gieat probability of the unity ef disease. The people should think of these 
things. 

In ‘ Ship Fever” the pulse ranges from 45to 55 beats in a minute, and sometimes lower 
still ; in such a state of the circulation, there must be constantly accumulating those particles 
which are analogous to those found in the dead body. And in all cases where the circulation 
is impeded, or where from any cause the blood is prevented from throwing off the usual 
quantity of carbon, we find that a Dysenteric stage supervenes, the bowels in these cases en- 
deavoring to do the work of the lungs. Instead of astringents, nature should be assisted in 
endeavours to cleanse the system, and the blood, of these retained impurities. And unless 
this course is followed, there is no other condition for the body but death. It is in citeum- 
stances like these, that the ‘' Brandieth Pills” are so important ; because of their Vitalizing 
qualities ; because of their purifying powers ; because, while they cleanse the system, they 
impart life ; because they go at once to the seat of the disease and produce just the kind of 
action the body wants to strengthen and to save. 

it may not be unwise to go into an inquiry respecting the originating eauses of these con- 
tagious maladies. During the putrefaction of animal and vegetable bodies, certain substances 
are generated which act as deadly poisons to man ; especially to the Caucasian, or white- 
skinned family of mankind. The exhalation or vapors from swamps, from grave-yards, and 
from all putrefactive material, and from large congregations of living beings confined in a 
small space for a considerable period, are known to hold in solution sulphuretted hydrogen. 
This gas is so deadly in its nature that one part only to five huadred parts cf atmospheric air, 
is destructive, ts instant death, to a white man. And herein is, pe:haps, the reason of the 
great mortality to the white-skinned race on the shores of Africa. The time may not be 
distant, however, when an antidote may be used in the shape of Brandreth’s Pills, and an out- 
ward application to the skin, which shall render the absorption less, nearer to what it is in 
the negro, which shal! make those shores no more fatal than our own prairies to the pioneer 
of the West. Three or four hundred men are congregated in the hold of a ship, where thirty 
or forty enly ought to be. The first effect is a want of vitality in the air; the second effect 
and a consequence of the first is, that exhalations arise from these now diseased human be- 
ings, which is charged with, say one part of sulphuretted hydrogen gas in two thousand parts 
of atmospheric air. The third result is a consequence of the two first ; it is low fever, in 
those whose vital powers are weakest, and the causes continuing, the fever puts on a more 
decided typhoid character, until the peculiar symptoms seen in Camp, in Gaol and Ship Fe- 
vers, are fully established. 

To prevent this disease on board ship, there must be less people congregated together ; and 
greater care must be had to ensure cleanliness and thorough ventilation. Chloride of lime 
should be provided by the ship owners, which sheuld be sprinkled about the hold daily. 
Particular Symptoms of Ship Fever.—Lowness of spirits, foreboding of some calamity ; 
pain in the small of the back ; painin the head; vertigo, and occasional vomiting ; heavy 
pain on the right side extending upward to the nipple ; the skin hot and dry ; belly bound ; 
stools, if any, dark color ; tongue furred, sometimes mahogany colored ; teeth covered with 
sordes ; great thirst ; pulse from 40 to 55. These symptoms are the same as in Typhus Fe- 
ver, except that the pulse in the latter is sometimes as high as 120 beats a minute in the first 
stage. 

The Cure.—So soon as any of the above symptoms show themselves. immediately take four 
or six of Brandreth’s Pills ; they must be taken every few,hours until they purge freely, and 
afterwards Once or twice a day till the stools are of a natural color and odour, and the tongue 
clean. The pulse will be raised by this course and the strength improved. The same direc- 
tions are applicable to dysentery, whether alone or a consequence of Ship Fever. In all dy- 
senteric cases, or where the bowels are much affected, let gum water be drink often. In this 
complaint, and in Ship Fever, and in all diseases in which Brandreth’s Pills are used as the 
medicine, drink boneset, balm, catnip, or sage teas. These may be drank cold or hot. Cold 
always when preferred. Toast and water is also very good. It is important, however, that 
some of the above teas be drank. 

In cholera morbus and dysentery, or cholic, when there is great pain of the bewels, take 
two or three pills every few minutes with pepperment water, mint tea, or even Drandy, until 
an operation is evidently procared from the pills ; afterward the pain will soon moderate. And - 
in a few hours, so great a change for the better will have taken place, as to be the occasion for 
great cause of thankfulness. The pills should be taken afterward every night fora few nights, 
say three or four going to bed, until health is fully restored. 

A Prevention for all Contagious Diseases is found in Brandreth’s Pills. For this purpose 
they should be used in doses sufficient to purge freely once or twice a week. They cleanse 
that out of the system on which the very minera of the contagion fixes itself. The bowels 
and blood are thus kept pare ; Brandreth’s Pills are truly the safety valve of Disease. 

Free of Charge.—‘ Vegetable Purgation,” a pamphlet of 18 pages, is given to all who will 
call for it, free of charge, at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, New York, 
where the Pills are soldgt 25 cents per box, with fnll direciions. Also, at 274 Bowery, 241 
Hudson st., N. ¥.; Mrs\ Booth, 5 Market street, Brooklyn ; 45 Atlantic street, South Brook- 
lyn ; Jamas Wilson, Jersey City ; J. S. Kenyon, Harlem ; E. Wisner, corner Broad and Com- 
merce streets, Newark ; J. F. Randolph, New Brunswick. N. J. 

‘N. B. There is no surity that you get Brandyeth’s Pills unless you purchase only of the 
duly authorised Agents. 

Be careful of counterfeit Pills. All persons should be careful to purchase at Dr. Brane 
dreth’s office, or of the regular appointed agents. They would thus ensure themselves the 
genuine article, otherwise they may get a counterfeit, as a new one has recently been offered 
in this city. [Aug. 21 


EDUCATION. 
RY. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL will be re-opened, after the Summer 
Vacation, on September 6th. 
TWO YOUNG LADS, from the age of 14 to 13, will be received as Private Pupils and 
Boarders. Terms may be known on application, either personally or by letter, at 
22 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Aug. 21—4t] (between University Place and Fifth Avenue.) 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING, ETC. 

LADY eminently qualified, is des rous of teaching a few more il the PI. - 
A FORTE and in SINGING; also the GUITAR. Pupils their pa: 
ger oa Lay moderate. For particulars, apply at No. 147 Chambers street. 

ugust 14 4 
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1847. 
TO LITERARY GENTLEMEN. 
WANTED A PARTNER, either active or special, in a long established Literary Institu 
tion of high character. To any one having a capital of Five Thousand Dollars, this oppor- 
tanity of investment presents advantages not ‘often to be met with—references of the most 
satisfactory nature will be given. The profits wil] be from 25 to 30 per cent., and may be in- 
creased to much more. For particulars as to information where an interview may be had, ap- 
ply, if by letter post-paid, to “ Socius,” at the office of the Anglo Ameiican—or to A. D. 
PATERSON, the editor of the same. {Aug. 7-4t. 


USIC.—A LADY, possessing a full Soprano voice, is desirous of obtaining the situation | 
of FIRST TREBLE in a Church. Apply, by note or personally, at No. 147 Chamber 


Street. {Aug 14—1m* 
TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY’S OFFICE, Albany, August 3d, 1847.— 

To the Sheriff of the City and County of New York : Sir—Notice is hereby given, 
that at the next general election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Mon- 
day of November next, the following ofticers are to be elected, to wit : 


STATE.—A Secretary of State, Comptroller, State Treasurer, Attorney General, . 
State Engineer and Surveyor, Three Canal Commissioneis, and Three Inspectors of . B.— None genuine without the name of T. W. CAMM blown in the bottle. 


State Prisons. 


DISTRICT.—One Senator for the Third Senate District, consisting of the First, Se- | 
cond, Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Wards of the City of New York ; One Senator for 
the Fourth Senate District, consisting of the Seventh, Tenth, Thirteenth and Seven- | 
teenth Wards of the said city ; One Senator for the Fifth Senate District, consisting of 


the Eighth, Ninth and Fourteenth Wards of the said city ; and One Senator for he 
Sixth Senate District, consisting of the Eleventh, Twelfth, Fitteenth, Sixteenth and 
Eigkteenth Wards of the said city. 
COUNTY.—Also the following officers for the said City and County, to wit :—Six- 
teen Members of Assembly—One to be elected in each Assembly District. 
Yours, respectfully, N.S. BENTON, Secretary of State. 
SHERIFF’S OFFICE, New York, August 5th, 1947. 


The above 1s published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of state, and the re- | 


quirements of the Statute in such case made and provided. 
J.J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff of the and County of New York. 

oe All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each 
week until the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 

ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, comer of Broadway and 28th street, N. Y., has always 
| on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Gucci plants ofall the most esteemed 
species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 


fully put up at all seasons. 
| N.B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep iu order Gardens, prune Grape, &e. Gen- 


‘tlemen snpplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply» 
jing to Wm. Laird. p.3 q 

| PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 

May 1oth.-tf. 131 Nassau-st. N. Y. 

| PRESERVE YOUR HAIR 


HILE you have it, it is too late after it has fallen off—(the advertisement of Emperie’s 

to the contrary notwithstapding.) The Medical Faculty recommend Camm’s Spanish 

, Lustral Hair Preservative as the best article yet known for that purpose. A. B. & D. Sands 
the agents in New York. 


[Jy 10-Ly*. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 

THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. c 
OMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the progressive 
Improvements made therein, Directions and Instructions in the Practice and Play of th 
lmanly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as to Variations and Applications of it, so as to 
lafford satisfactory recreation to small numbers of players. The whole being intended asa 
complete Cricketer’s Guide. With numerous I}lustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams- 


| By Alex. D. Paterson, 
By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 


Felix on the Bat.” 
N. B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying to Berford & Co. 


|| Astor House, Broadway. “aed 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
| FLHE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplics of every description of the above we 
known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of patent, Ma 


they may be laid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revised aum Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Peu ; Principality, each extra fine, fine an 


Stat., vol. 1., chap. 6, title 3, article 3d, part Ist., page 140. 


BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH AND EMBELLISHING THE HAIR, 

TANDS unrivalled ; and is now the only article used by those who value a good head of 

hair. It is alike efficacious in extermimating scurf and dandruff ; and the beautifying 
Justre it gives to the hair, ensures its success at the toilet of every lady of fashion. For fur- 
ther particulars see pamphlet. , containing certificates from some of the most eminent physi- 
cians, &c., to be had of his agents throughout the United States and Canada, among which 
are the following :— 

AGENTS.—E. Mason, Portland; W. R. Preston, Portsmouth ; Carleton & Co., and J.C. 
Ayer, Lowell ; B. K. Bliss, Springfield ; D. Scott, Jr. & Co, Worcester; J. R.& C. Thorn- 
ton, and Dr. Cadwell, New Bedford ; R. J. Taylor. Newport, Mass. ; A. B. & D. Sands, 100 
Fulton St., 273 Broadway, and 77 East Broadway, N. Y.; E. Trevett & Son, Poughkeepsie 


G Dexter, Albany ; Dr. Hiemstreet, Troy ; T. Hant, Auburn ; Wm. Pitken, Rochester; G. | 


H. Fish, Saratoga ; Tolman & Williams, Syracuse; L. Kelley, Geneva; E. 8. Barnam & 
Son, Utica; Wm. Coleman, Buffalo ; Seth G. Hance, Druggist, and William H. A. Myers, 
Hair Dresser, Baltimore, Md. ; J. W. Kneeland & Co., 127 Canal St., New Orleans, La ; and 


other places. 


GG A treatise on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Hair, with directions for preserving 


WILLIAM BOGLE, 
First Premium Ventilating and Gossamer Wig Maker, No. 228 Washingt on St., Boston. 
Jy 10-Ly*.) 


AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin 


the same, &c., accompanies each bottle of ‘‘ the Hyperion. 


cipe Segars in ail thei: variety. {7G LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 


and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. 


J. CONRAD, 
a FIRST PREMIUM BOOT MAKER, 
No. 56 Market Street and No. 5 Ann Street, 
June 19*-ly.] New York. 


CUMMINGS’ 

SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
No. 591 Houston street, (adjoining St. Thomas’ Church,) | 
Will re-open on Wednesday, the First of September. 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES FOR LADIES AND GEMTLEMEN, 
In Rudimental Drawing. Painting in Oil and Water Colours. | 

Drawing and Painting from the 

ANTIQUE CASTS AND LIVING MODELS. (July 24-6¢ 


SWIMMING BATH, DESBROSSES ST. ; CROTON BATH, ASTOR HOUSE ; 
SWIMMING BATH, BATTERY. 

The above Baths are now open. War n water isa healthfal stimulant ; it at oace makes clean 
and strong, and those who use it will recoguise its excelleut influence in freedom from physi- 
cal weakuess and mental depression. i 
purifying and health-promoting ; and differing from their usual custom, as regards large doses, 
not only prescribe these Warm and Cold Baths for their patients, but actually take them 
themselves. 17. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS. 

HE CANADA HOUSE.—The subscriber, in expressing his obligation forthe very libe- 

ral patronage he received during the preceding summer, begs to inform the Public that 

*« THE CANADA HOUSE” is again OPENED by him, for the reception of Visitors ; and 

he most respectfully solicits a continuance of their patronage. He assures them that he will 
spare no pains to add to their comfort, health, and recreation. 

Since the close of the last season, the house and grounds have undergone many important 
alterations and improvements, which, it is hoped, will add to the comfort and convenience of 
Visitors. The Dining-room has been considerably enlarged, and the Bar removed from the 
house. 

The Subscriber is happy to state that MISS MURRAY, whose attention to visitors is so 
well known, will still remain at the Springs. 

The Caledoma Springs present the great advantage of a variety of Medicinal Waters, ac- 
knowledged by the most eminent of the Faculty to be, each of their kind, unrivalled in their 
efficacy for the cure of diseases, and invigorating qualities. 

The Salt and Sulphur Baths are in full operation, from the use of which the most extraer. 
dinary benefits have beea derived. | 
*.The Stages will leave Montreal every Morning, (Sundays excepted) and arrive at the 
Springs in the Evening. 

The charges at the Canada House will be the same as last year, namely :— 

By the Month - - - £6 0 0 
By the Week - - - - - 115 0 > 


Bythe Day- - - + 0 6 
June 12—131s] H. CLIFTON. 


LAP-WELDED BUILER FLUES, 
16 FEET: LONG, AND FROM | 1-2 INCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
be obtained only of the Patentee.. THOS. *;ROSSER, 


28 Platt Street, N. Y. 

EYE AND EAR. 

DR. POWELL, OCULIST, AURIST, &e. | 

261 Broadway, cor. of Warren-st. 

TTENDS EXCLUSIVELY to Diseases of the Eye and Ear, from 9 to 4 o’clock. STRA- 


BISMUS or Squinting cured in a few minutes. 
ARTIFICIAL EYES inserted that cannot be distinguished from the natural Eye. Spectacles 


adapted to anv defect. 

DR. POWELL has just published a popular Treatise on the Eye, with Engravings, 8mo., 
paper 50 cents, muslin 75 cents, comprising a familiar description of the Anatomy and Payal 
ology of the organ of vision. Rules for the Preservation, Improvement, and Restoration o1 


sight Remarks on Optics and the use and abuse of S 


tacles, with directions for their selec 
May 22-3m * 


(Aug. 14. | 


Physicians are unanimous in commending it as alike | 


|which the human frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ 


medium points ; Caligraphic, (iMustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa 
itent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, aud School Peus, on cards and in boxes of 
one gross each. Tegether with an excelleut article for Schoo! use, the Collegiate Pen and t 

|Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine. 
lness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holdee 
of every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers srs 
licited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John,-st.o 

Oct. 3-1f cor. of Gold 


| LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS AND CHANDELIERS. 
i DEITZ, BROTHER & CO. 
WASHINGTON STORES, No. 139 WILLIAM-ST. 


|| & RE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND, full assortment of 


articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale of 
retail prices, for cash :— 
| Solar Lamps—Gilt, Bronze and Silvered, in great variety.~ 
| Suspending Solars, do. do- 
| Bracket Solars, do. do. 
SolarChandeliers, do. do., 2, 3 and 4 Jights. 
Suspending Camphene Lamps ; Brackets do do 
Side, do. do. 
| Camphene Chandeliers—2,3, and 4 lights. 
Girandoles—Gilt, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterns” 


Hall Lanterns—Various stzes, with cut or stained glass. May 2 


THE PLUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY. 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 

Instituted in 1840. 
|TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S. 
1 WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
} TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
|| WORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
|MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYP 28, AND BEST APPARATUS 

Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
| Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
| Instruction given in ihe Art. 
SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 
| FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURR® STATE OF THE 

BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 

Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pum- 
| ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
| or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stul- 
| born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 


Jly. 25-tf. 


| Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 
f ye value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its usefal- 
| ness is extending. it approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted to 


*||be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 


‘medical practice. It is highly concentrated for convenience and portability, containing nothing 
‘but the expressed essence, — Is the representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 
jner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, oi Morphine of Opium. It is an established fact a few 
jgrains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal value of alarge quantity of the 
jcrude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 
idrink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsapaiillla 
jean be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient 
The following certificate is only another link in the great chain of testimony to its merits 
South Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846, 

_ Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exposed as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequent! 
itisappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of successful practi 
jtioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable preparation of Sar 
jsaparilla, I have been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which “ Docters 
\disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. I tried various remedies but found 
no relief antil | commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 
fined to my bed. After using it a few months, I now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 
enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which | attribute entirely to the use of Sands’s Sars 
rilla. Please accept my assurance of gratitude and regard. JOUN M. NORRIS. 

Being personally acquainted with the above statements, | hereby certify that the same 
true, REV. T. M. MERRIMAN., 
Further Testimony.—The following i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 


tushia :— 
Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1845, 

Messrs. Sands : I have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by a di 
liver, for the last twenty years ; suffering at times what language cannot convey, but since 
taking your Sarsaparillal have been greatly relieved, so much so that I have been able to ats 
tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. I wholly discarded al} 
other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which I can recommend in truth and sing 
cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of scrofulous complaints. There 
have been some remarkable cures effected by its use in this vicinity. Mrs. I. Shaw, by the use 
of six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs, 
W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the use of 
a few bottles.—Yours, truly, WM. GALUSHA 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pamph 
lets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. 
ee and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, corner of William, 
New York. 

Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingston 
S$. F. Urquhan, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and by Druggists generally throughout ¢ 
United States and Canada. Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $5. 

(iG The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that mag 
been and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases to 

Sarsaparilla, and take uo other. 


tion Tobe had atthe Author’s, and of all Booksellers 
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FOR SALE BY E. BALDWIN. 


1. The Encyclopzdia Britanniea Edited by Prof. Napier. Seventh Edition. 21 vols. 4to., 


2. The Encyclopaedia Americana. Edited by Francis Keiber. A New Edition. 14 vols, 
bound in sheep. 

3. The Penny , and ~ gg of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. 16 vols., half bound in Russia. . ‘ 

4. The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. Now publishing in London in Monthly 
Parts Parts 1 to 5 already published. 

5- The Cyclopedia of English Literature. Edited by Wm. and Robert Chambers. 2 vols. 
8vo., cloth. 

6. The Farmers’ Library, and Cyclopedia of Rural Affairs. Edited by Charles Knight. Il 
lustrated with Colored Engravings. Parts 1 to 4 published ; to be continued monthly. 

7. Dictionary of Dates and Universal Reference, relating to all ages and nations from the 
Earliest Account to the Present Time. Third Edition ; to which is added a copious Index 
of Leading Names. By Joseph Haydn. ; 

9. A General Dictionary of Painters, containing Memoirs of the Lives and Works of the most 
Eminent Professots of the Art of Painting. By Matthew Pilkington. A New Edition, re- 
vised and corrected, by Allan Cunningham. 

10. Iustrations of British History, Biography, and Manners, during the reigns of Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and James I. By Edward Lodge. 3 vols. 8vo., cloth. 

For sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
July 17-tf.) BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY, cor. of Warren st. 


WEST’S PATENT RANGES. 


HE Subscriber having made extensive improvements in his Ranges during the last year- 


now offers them to the public as the most complete in the market. Each Range having 
six holes for pots, &c , and two ovens, which cannot be surpassed by any brick oven in use, in 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 

To sail on the 1st, 8th, 16th and 24th of 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, whieh 
| will succeed each other, in the order iv which they are named, sailing panctually from 
\NEW YORK on the Ist, Sth, 16th and 24th of every month, from LONDON on the dtb, 
j{3th, 21st and 28th, and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every month 
the year, viz. :— 


Month. 


hips. aptains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 

Northumbe:land, R. H. Griswold, | May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8|July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 
|St. James, 16, 16, 16 8 8, 8 
Toronto, Isaitzh Pratt, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Switzerland, A. T. Fletcher, | June 4, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 i 24, 

Mediator, Dan. Lee Stark, : 8, 8 | Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 
Quebec, J. H. Williams, 16, 16, 16 . 8, 

Victoria, E. E. Morgan, 24 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Independence, W. K. Bradish, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 2 24 24, 24 
Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 8. $8} Sept. 1, Jan. 3, May 1 
Wellington, C. Chadwick, 16, 46, 16 

Margaret Evans, | E. G. Tinker, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Prince Albert, F. R. Meyer, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 24, 24, 24 
American Eagle, | J. M. Chadwick, 8, 8/ Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Sir Robert Peel, | Dan. Chadwick, 16, 16, 16 8, 8, 8 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Gladiator. R. L. Bunting. Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 24, 24, 24 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators 
Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &e., are of the best description. 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $75 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the Captains nor Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters, 


fact, they are partly composed of brick ; in front roasting can be carried on in the best man- Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 


ner. The back of the range is fitted up with a water-back for heating water for baths, wash-||to 
ng, &e., &c., and, upon the whole, it is the most complete arrangement ever got up for cook- 


“Copper Boilers made under the subscribers personal superintendence, and finished with 


great care, Will be warranted to be superior to boilers usually sold for such purposes. 


ils of all kinds, for all patterns of ranges, constantly on hand, or mnde to order. 
10) WM. WEST, 133 Hudson St., New York. 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 


THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subseriber’s residence, through the 


it wili be tly attended to. 
JYLEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. y41 ye 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND. 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


‘« A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” apply to 


(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 


CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. George-st. Hanover-square, p 
Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, M.D.,F. R. 5. 
Actuary—W. 8S. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F. A.S. 
Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 


HIS INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. he assured has, on all oceasions, the powerto borrow, 
without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the option 
ef selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences or ne- 
Gessity. 
yn for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. : 
Persons insured for life, can, at once, Loe mi ~— amount of annual premium for five suc- 
i , on their own note and deposit of policy. 
"Pert of the Capital is permanently igvened in the United States, in the names of three of the 
Local Directors—as Trustees—available al ways to the assured in case of disputed claims (should 
y such arise) or otherwise. 
The payment of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the annual 


rate. 
for stamp duty. 
‘ Thing po abene after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 


icy. 
PTE eli leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the most moderate scale. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS—The remarkable and d prosperity of the So 
eiety hasenabled the D , atthe last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, 
varying from 35 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit 


seale. 

UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 
W all-st.\—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay. Esq., Samuel S. How and, Esq., 
Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward 
Habdicht, Esq. 


Philadelphia—Clement C. Biddle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham, Esq.,|| 


William ca | Esq. 
Iti —Jonat' 
Peete Starr, General Agent, and Edward T. Richardson, Esq., 


i S d British N. A. Colonies. 
Sow Kearney Rodgers, M.D., 110 Bleeker-st. ; Alexander E. 
Hosack, M.D., 101 Franklin-st. ; S. S. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. ’ : 
Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o’clock P,M. daily. Fee 


paid by the Society. 


ith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. H. MeCulloh. 
Edw General Accountant, 


Counsel—Willigm Van Hook, Esq.,39 Wall-st, 


Bankers—The Merchants’ Bank. 
Bolicitor John Pine-<t. 
ier—H . Cutlip, Esq. 3 
ie hex in Sageet to insaranee for ys for the benefit of married women, passed by the 
i f New-York, Ist April, 1940. 2 
Bae rag cables of rates, lists of agents, &c. Ke. obtained at the Chief Office 
74 Wall-st. 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 


North American Colonies. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
for the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 


New York, Sth Jan. 1847. Jan. 16th 
PSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


TA 
OFFICE. 

ASSAGE FROM, AND DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND 
Pp SCOTLAND, AND WALES. Persons wishing to send for their friends, in any part of 
the Old Country, will find the subscriber’s arrangements for 1847, most complete, and calcu 
ated in every way to ensure satisfaction to all who may make arrangements with them to bring 
heir friends cross the Atlantic. The subscribers are agents for 

THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


N OF THE WEST - - 1300tons. ROSCIUS 


ER ---- 
ey magnificent packets are all new York built ships of the very first class, built ex- 
pressly for the Liverpool passenger trade, and fitted up with special regard for the comfort and 
convenience of passengers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surpassed 
for speed by any ships afloat. Their sailing days from Liverpool are on the 6th and 11th of 
every month, on which. days they leave punctually. 

In addition to the above s)lendid ships, the subscribers are also Agents for the 
ST.‘ GEORGE’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, ’ 
eomposed in pact of the and well-known ships, viz.: The America,” 
St. George, Empire, St. Patrick, Ruppah k, M " Sea, &c. &e., which, together with 
the new line, make six ships per month, or one every five days, from Liverpool! ; thus prevent- 
ing the possibility of delay at that port. Passage from any part of Ireland to Liverpool, can 


be secured at the lowest rates. Every information apriyin 


2d door below Burling Slip. 
Drafts supplied for any amount from £1, upwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom, 
Fob. 37.) 


JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., 
My 24-tf.—Aug. 7.] BARING, BROTHERS & CO., in London. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
OSAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the 11th of each 


N. York. 


month :— 

Ships | Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26th Nov. 11. 
GARRICK, J BLAH. Trask, Oct. 26. Dee. 11. 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 


SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, builtin the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of theiraccommodations. The price of 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
[experienced masters, whe will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 
| Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
| - 
packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers 1 cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
‘all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
GAILING from NEW YORK on the !1th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Waterloo, W.H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dee. 26, 
(John R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dec. 11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan. 269 
|Stephen Whitney, | C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept.11, Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2¢. 
Virginian, F. P. Allen, {| June 11, Oct. 11, Feb.11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 


These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, elegance, 
andconvenience. The reputation of their Commanders is wel) known, and every exertion will 
be made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 

The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or sage, apply to 
Jan. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South reet. 

EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILI from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 


a 
ing day. 


Ships. 4°: tains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
jAshburton, H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,!Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21° 
|Patrick Henry, C. Delano, 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, July @1, Nov. 21, 
|Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,|April21, Aug. 21, Dee. 21 
‘Henry Clay. Ezra Nye. Aprl6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6./May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 214 

These ships are of a very superior character; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 


and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
|inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 
They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will alway be devoted 
ito the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 
| : aan of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descri 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which ean at all times be obtained upon applis 
jeation to the Stewards. 
Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels. or 
Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are tee therefor. For freight or pas 
mt apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
My 31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
the succeding day, viz. :— 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liv I. 
Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 1 16 


Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April I 
16. 16. 16 


16, 6 
Montezuma, new] A.W. Lowber, | July 1 Nov. 1, Mar. 1 
6 


Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, b 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 3, May 1 
Europe, E. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 ’ . 16 
|New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
\Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16 16 6 


Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 
These Ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations 
or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Panctua 

as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
the Stewards if required. : 

Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 
or Packages se by them, ess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor For freight 
|passage, apply °* GOODHUE & Co 44 South-st , or 
C. H. MARSHAT 4. 38 Burling-slip, N. Y , or 

ARING, BROTHER® & (ao. Liverpool 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 
DEVOTED TO NEWS, LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, ETC., 
Is published every Saturday at the office, No. 4 Barclay street, Astor House. Terms, 
FOUR DOLLARS per annum, inveriably inadvance. The Journal is printed on very supe- 
rior paper, with a beautiful type, and contains as large a quantity of matter as any other news- 


paper in the country. 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A remittance of FOUR DOLLARS will entitle a subscriber to one of our large and bean- 
tifal ENGRAVINGS, and the Paper for one year. A remittance of SEVEN DOLLARS 


will entitle a subscriber to a complete set of our STEEL ENGRAVINGS, and the 
ifor one year. The following are the engravings we have already issued : WASHINGTON, 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, WELLINGTON, and NELSON, and SIR R. PEEL 
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